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CHAPTER III. 
HELP AT HAND. 


- 
‘Oh, bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How m used, how little understood ! 
CowPER. 


Wirxtw a couple of minutes of the heavy 
fall of Valentine Ponsonby a light tap sounded 
upon the door of his room. The summons 
remaining unanswered, it was repeated after a 
very brief interval, following which the door 
itself was opened slowly and cautiously, then 
the landlady’s daughter entered the apartment, 
timidly casting apprehensive glances around. 
When she espied the young man extended prone 
and unconscious on the floor, his face pale and 
relaxed, his eyelids closed, the girl gave a little 
scream and retreated a step. The next instant, 
with the true womanly instinct to afford help in 
time of trial, she was kneeling by Valentine’s 
side. How still he lay! How white his face 
was! Was he dead ? the girl asked herself. 

She was little more than a child, and although 
she had hance seen women faint, it had not 
entered into her experience to see mam so over- 
come; but she was not wanting in shrewdness, 
and with a woman’s interest in a handsome 
young man, Miss Adams had noticed somewhat 
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of her mother’s lodger’s way of life since he 
had been with them. As the girl raised one 
attenuated hand of the unconscious youth, with 
some vague notion of ascertaining if there were 
pulsation at the wrist, her face assumed a 
pitying expression as she noted the emaciation 
of hand and arm. 

“It is weakness—starvation,” she murmured, 
softly. “Oh, dear! and mamma and Jenny 
are both out. What shall I do?” 

She strove to raise the young man in order to 
place him upon the couch, but finding her 
strength insufficient to accomplish this, the girl 
lifted Valentine’s head and supported it against 
a chair; then she loosened his necktie and 
collar, and soaking her handkerchief with water 
from the caraffe, bathed his forehead with tender 
assiduity. It was not long before a deep-drawn 
sigh and a faint trembling of the closed eyelids 
indicated that Mr. Ponsonby was recovering. 
Seeing this Miss Adams ran from the room and 
down the stairs, returning presently with a 
liqueur glass full of brandy, which, as Valen- 
tine opened his eyes, she held to his lips. Almost 
mechanically he took a few sips of the stimulant 
thus provided. Then he raised his eyes vaguely 
to the face which was bending over him, and a 
feeble smile of recognition flitted over his worn 
countenance. 

“Thanks,” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 
** You are very kind. I—I——” 

“Don’t talk until you are better,” cried the 
girl, warningly, as she aided Valentine to rise 
and gain a ‘seat, “and drink the brandy. It 
will do you good.” 

“Yes, I am better now,” Valentine replied, 
faintly. 





“TI knocked at your door, sir,” said the girl, 


timidly, “and only entered because there was no 
answer and I heard a groan. Mother fancied 
you looked very ill yesterday, and she has ven- 
tured to send you something she thought good 
for an invalid.” 

Miss Adams stepped out on the landing, and 
taking from the sideboard there a covered tray 
which she had brought upstairs with her at her 
first ascent, carried it into the room and placed 
it on the table beside Valentine Ponsonby. 
Upon the delicately white napkin stood a basin 
of soup, from which proceeded a most appetis- 
ing aroma, a roll of French bread, and a small 
custard. 

«« Mother is such a good cook for an invalid,” 
said the girl, deprecatingly, as if she feared that 
her kind offices might encounter an angry re- 
buff. 

And, indeed, a slight frown began to contract 
the young man’s brow, when at the instant a 
sharp knocking at the street door called Miss 
Adams from the room with the apology : 

«Jenny isn’t there to answer.” 

Left to himself, Valentine Ponsonby’s first 
impulse was to push the viands away untasted, 
but nature was too strong for him, and mur- 
muring the words, “‘ Why should I churlishly 
vex these kind hearts?” he fell to witha 
ravenous hunger of which even in his solitude 
he felt ashamed. The young man had just 
achieved an excellent luncheon as a discreet 
tap announced the landlady’s daughter, who 
ushered into the apartment Valentine’s former 
visitor of the morning—Mr. Stephen Swire. The 
girl disappeared with the tray. : 

“My dear—a—a—Mr. Ponsonby,” said the 
visitor, “since I left you a capital idea has 
occurred to me.” 
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“Indeed,” said Valentine, most indie ‘rent dy. 

He was not inclined to rate Mr. 
very highly, judging them from the soriher 
sample he had been put in possession of. 

“Yes. You turned a deaf ear to all my 
former proposals. Good! I respect you for it. 
They were not, Lacknowledge, such as a man 
of your—honour could entertain. But you said 
then that you were willing to work.” 

« Heaven knows that I am.” 

“In any capacity ?” 

Any not dishonourable.” 

“Of course. Now if I propose something 
truly eligible, will you promise me in advance 
that you will embrace my proposal ?” 

Mr. Ponsonby hesitated. 

«Remember that I was your mother’s—what 
shall we say ?—well, friend, if I may be so pre- 
sumptuous.” 

“‘ Will your proposal bear any resemblance to 
the others ?” 

“No. I pledge you my word it shall be one 
which none need seruple to accept.” 

“ Then I will do so,” 

Good; then listen. There isamongst those 
whom I may call my clients a widow lady of 
large property. Her estates are extemsive and 
consist ef beth farms and nrines; her, late 
manager hag recently died, and she has com- 
missioned me to find a successor. Yowshall be 
that successor.” 

The young man smiled. 

“ Thanks, Mr. Swire,” he said, “for your 
kind imtentions; but I know nothimg of the 
management of such am estate. Agriculture 
and mining do not enter into our eurriculum 
of studies at the Unive 

« No, nothing so useful,” grumbled Mr. Swire. 
Then aloud: “ That is of no consequentee at all, 
my deat-a-—a-— Valentine. You are net wanted 
to looly after practical details; there are 
bailiffs and owermen todo all that. It is simply 
that you shall exercise a genera) super- 


”> 


) Caerlan as a gentlemam without funds. You! 





vision—— 

“Of whieh I am utterly imeapaible,” put in | 
Valentine. 

“Not ata, You have honesty and com's on 
sense. You ame well edneated. What is wanted | 
on the estates is someomé who cam take the | 
place of a deputy master. For mam reasnr a8 
this part cannot be played by the lady hezseif. 
These reasons are even stronger against her 
daughter doing so.” 

“But is there no male member of the 
family ?” 

“Yes. There are two. The one, who » the 
lady’s father, is an old man and is perfectly 
blind; the other, her son, is too young - and | 
giddy-pated; the greater part of his time is | 
spent in attending race meetings, yachting, and 
in enjoying the dissipations of London.” 

Mr. Ponsonby gazed at his companion medi- 
tatively, but preserved silence. 

**T can fix the amount of the salary—say five | 
hundred pounds per annum to commence with.’ 

*T should not be worth five hundred} 
farthings.” 

‘Leave me to judge of that. You are just 
the man. In this position you must necessarily | 
associate with the family « on confidential terms, 
and almost as a thember of it. Therefore, I 
cannot send anyone who is not both a gentle- 
man and a manof good breeding and education. 
You are all of these. Is it a thing settled ?” 

Valentine Ponsonby hesitated. 

“If I thought I could earn the salary—if I 
thought I——” 

“If me no ifs!” broke in Stephen Swire, | 
impatiently. ‘You are the very man—the 
only one I know for the post. I will pnt you 
in the way of the broad outlines of your duties, 
and should you at any time reauire advice write 
or telegraph to me, and I will post you up. 
Well, you agree ?”” 

*“Ye—e—es !”’ responded Ponsonby, dubiously. 

“Your hand upon it, my boy!” cried Mr. 
Swire, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Now, as you will 
need to enter on your duties at once, I will 
give you a rapid sketch of the place and people. 
Then at six this evening come round to my 
hotel and dine with me and ask me any ques- | 
tions which have occurred to you in the interim. 





"you will see that good deed shall not be for- 
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| Now for the description : Impribigl as the old 
| inventories had it, first, for the place. Caerlau 
Castle, North Wales, a picturesque’ “but old- 
fashioned mansion by. the eeast, Your em- 
ployer is Mrs. Aldyth Glendyr, relict of the late! 
Mr. Loyd Glendyr, the great coal owner. She 
is a very weak, whimsical, hypochondriacal | 
lady, who you will find will leave everything in | 
your hands. Her father, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Cynric Rhys, baronet, nearly a nonagenarian, | 
blind, and an invalid, immensely “wealthy, 
whose money will be bequeathed to his grand- 
daughter, Miss Winefrede Glendyr, a capricious 
and feather-headed girl, althouch good-hearted, 
I believe. Next, Mr. Oscar Glendyr, a year 
younger than his sister, and even more giddy- 
pated. Behold the family! Oh, stay, there is 
Miss Glendyr’s governess, Miss J udith Vanneck, 
a very nice young lady,.to whom, if I were not 
a confirmed bachelor, I would make up.” 

And the old man laughed heartily. 

“Now be round at Beyfus’s Hotel at six 
sharp. We shall have anexcellent turbot anda 
bit of the primest. haunch of vension that even 
you have ever tasted.” 

Mr. Swire rose and took his hat and gloves. 

“ Oh, stav !” he said, suddenly. « How is the 
exchequer ?”” 

Valentine Ponsonby coloured but-made no 
reply. 


“Come, come; that isn’t the way to get on in} 


the world. Well, well.” 
Mr: Swire took a corpulent wallet from his 
pocket, and selecting two fifty-pound notes held 
out to the young man. 
Valentine repulsed them by a gesture, 
“ Stuff and nonsense! How are vou to go'te 


ean’t draw your salary im advance, you know.” 

The voung man. hesitated. 

“Take them, nxy lad, you shall repay me every 
farthing whem you have the money. And be- 
fore your quanter’s salary becomes due you'll 
want some wore, Makeyour mindeasy on that 
point and don’t stint pense ofamy little thing 
you want. I'll remit you: till youdinauw youmeashs | 
and you can pay me when yoware@@ble, te tt | bro 
Don’t forcet six sharp,” 

Mr. Swire tarned abruptly and left the room, | 
leaving Valentine sending up thankful as 
tions to that overruling Providence which had 
saved him from the very jaws of death. When 
Stephen Swire reached the front door, Miss 
Adams, as Jenny had not yet returned, was 
under the necessity of letting the visitor out. 
The old gentleman looked at the pretty fresh 
| complexioned young girl with a curious expres- 
sion. 

“May I inquire your name, young lady ?” 
he said, with a certain, old-fashioned courtesy. 

« Annie Adams, sir.” 

« Well, then, Annie Adams is the name of a 
good and true-hearted lassie, who will one day 
bless the hearth and home of am honest man, 
; L trust. I am interested in your lodger, Miss 
| Adams, and I can read between the lines, He 
| will have to leave your house to-morrow, but 


gotten.” 

The girl blushed vividly as the old man raised 
his hat and passed out. As the landlady’s 
daughter drops out of this little bistory it may 
be well to follow Mr. Swire into a goldsmith’s 
shop at Cornhill a week after his) Bloomsbury 
visit. He stands before the counter inspecting 
some velvet-lined cases. 

« Yes, the one at. forty guineas willdo. And 
the gold and sappiuire ear-drops. Mind that the 
watch is engraved ‘ Annie Adams, from Valen- 
tine Ponsonby, A thank-offering to a true 
woman.’ You will give no clue to the sender, 
remember.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW ARRIVAL. 


Oh, how I long to be employed! 
Bry Jonsoy. 


«'Winnte, how thoughtless youare. Close that 


Miss Glendyr arose fiom lar seat, ‘and cross. 
ing the room, shut the open Brench window 
which gave on~the back lawt of -Caerlay 
Castle, 

*¢ Miss: Vanneck, do you wish to see me faint? 
Pray move these jonquils. Their odour is in. 
sufferable.”” 

It was the turn of the governess to obey the 
behests of the lady of the castle. 

- Winefrede, my fan, quick. The air is suf- 
focating.” 

The delicate feather-edged eventail was 
brought to Mrs. Glendyr. 

“ Miss Vanneck, where is that last volume of 
Swinburne’s poems? You both sit silent until 
I die of ennui.” 

Judith Vanneck carried the desired volume to 
her pupil’s mother. An interval of quiet. 

“ Winefrede, where is my vinaigrette. Quick, 
this poem is quite too extremely pathetic.” 

The gold-mounted smelling-bottle was found, 
and the ladydapsed into temporary quiescence. 
Not for long, However. 

“Miss Vanneck, where is Mr. 
letter ?”” 

Letter found and placed in Mrs. Glendyr’s 


taper fagers, ring- -laden. 

Great nu he eould not find someone 
There be: no end of things for Mr. 
to see to.. x MiP reading. 
known mveh. and may not at 
first, tale to his duties; but he is willinc 
and *—mtinactable, ag if he were speakin: 
oftamamimal. Gracious! think of Swire sendin: 
a brokem-down old mem who. has his own 
to brood over, to: an estate like 

ouxs, and—and to attend to my: 
Mr. Swire does not say that Mr. Ponsonby 


Swire’s 


‘ee 


ison old, broken-dewn man, 


mamama,”” 

Don’t be ridiculous, Winefrede, Really, you 
try me beyond my stre 

In of quiet, during: whith Mrs. Glendyr 
struggles throwgh one of Swinburne’s most 
classical lucubvations, while her daughter and 
Miss Vanneek are oceupied in some knotty 
—— a, rs cope which they ane em- 
the vicar, and whichis so stiff 


‘Guan that it could almost stand 


re 

Very sharp this. 

** Yes; mamma.” 

Tt was quite too cruel of Lord Fitzvesci to 
fail in his appointment for his visit.” 

“Oh, yes. But then, you know, Oscar would 
have him for the run to Minorca.’””’ 

«T can’t think why Oscar ddésn’t observe the 
regular yachting season. Yachting in April, 
quel horreur,” and Mrs. Glendyr shuddered. 
“ Winifrede, when will the ‘ Osprey’ arrive ?” 

On the fourteenth, mamma.” 

* Miss Vanneck, please bring me an almanac.” 

« But the fourteenth falls on a Wednesday— 
to-morrow fortnight.” 

** You are quite too unreliable, Winifrede. I 
must have an almanac.” 

But just as the governess crossed the room to 
touch the bell the arrival of some morninc 
callers took Mrs. Glendyr’s attention for a time 
from her perpetual exactions on the patience of 
those about her. The visitors were a neigh- 
bouring squire. with his lady,, his. son, and 
daughter. First salutations over,, the elders 
settled down for. chatting, while the young lady 
and gentleman strolled out with. Migs: Glendy: 
and her governess to.look over the. parterres of 
tulips, hyacinth, and. nareissi which dotted the 
level turf of the lawn. 

‘* And how is the dear admiral ?” queried Mrs, 
Ap-Howel of the mistregs of; Caecrlan. 

“ Oh, he has/not yet recavered: fram; the. loss 
of Mr. Maskell. My father is so-.old, you know, 
dear Mrs. Ap-Howei, that he must.haye some 
one to leam onto place, confidence mat you 
know ; and it. must. be a. man, He says; he is 
worse than Mabomet, for Mahomet said that 
women had no souls, but my father. believes we 
have neither souls nor minds,” 

“Ah, sailors get such heretical notions,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Ap-Howel, gravely. 
“Yes, but you know I must not cross him. I 





' window at once. Ugh! I shiver.” 


hoped that we were going to have a new, 
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manager who would have been able to listen to | tained of a precipitous shore anda long horizon to himself, Valentine naturally gravitated to 


my father’s confidences, and manage him as 
well as the estate, but— Oh, who is that com- 
jing over the’ lawn?” and Mrs. Loyd Glendyr 
raised her gold-riummed eye-cilass. 

«JT think it is young Griffiths of Clwd. No, 
it is too tall for him.” 

The individual who had attracted Mrs. 
Glendyr’s attention walked slowly across the 
lawn, stopping occasionally, apparently to ob- 
serve or admire the grounds. As he sauntered 
up to the open French window through which 
the young people had passed, Squire Ap-Howel’s 
creat deerhound sprang out and faced him in- 
quiringly, apparently doubtful whether to make 
a hostile or an amicable movement. 

The stranger held out his hand, the dog ap- 
proached him, and the next instant they frater- 
nised after the wont of dogs and dog lovers. 
Then halting before the window, his hand rest- 
ing on the head of the hound, the stranger, who 
was a young and handsome mam, glanced into 
the room inquiringly. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, raising his hat, 
“but Owain told me that I should find Mrs. 
Loyd Glendyr here.” 

The young man’s voice was singularly clear 
and penetrating. It reached the group upon 
the lawn. 

“Who is that who appears to know Owain ?” 
said Winefrede. 

Young Mr. Ap-Howel managed to screw his 
eye-glass into a fixed position. 

“Don’t knowhim. None of our nei¢hbours,” 
and the party directed their steps towards the 
castle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Glendyr had made known 
her identity to the stranger. 

“My name is Valentine Ponsonby,” said the 
latter, stepping into the room with a bow. 
“Thanks to the good offices of Mr. Swire, I 
have come to fill the post of manager at 
Caerlau.” 

A curious constraint fell upon the group, now 
increased by Winefrede, Miss Vanneck, and the 
young Ap-Howels. It was doubtless due to the 
fact that they had expected to see a very old 
man, and saw instead an extremely young déne. 
But with the ease of good society it passed in- 
stantly. 

“You are very welcome, Mr..Ponsonby,” said 
Mrs. Glendyr, graciously, vet. with a curious air 
of inquiry.. Then she added suddenly: “Mr. 
Swire has probably sent me another letter py 
you ?” 

“Without doubt,” replied Valentine, placing 
a letter on. the little plush-coyered, spindle- 
legged table beside Mrs. Glendyr. 

The lady perused the communication slowly. 

“IT am much indebted. to Mr. Swire,” she 
said, as she concluded: “‘ We will not speak of 
business to-day, Mr. Ponsonby. You have first 
to make yourself acquainted with Caerlau and 
my family.” 

_ Then Mrs. Glendyr introduced the young man 
briefly to her daughter and her guests. As 
Valentine Ponsonby cast his regards upon the 
beautiful face of Winefrede a sudden flash of 
interest and admiration crossed his countenance 
to disappear as swiftly as it was born. Mean- 
while young Mr. Griffith was observing Valen- 
tine through his eye-glass with a certain super- 
cilious yet puzzled expression. 

“Devilish, good: looking fellah, this’ new 
manager,” he whispered to his father. 

“Humph! conceited dandy; mere boy too. 
Should think that Mrs. Glendyr will never be 
so mad as to entrust her interests to: him.” 

_ That lady was, however; engaged.im conversa- 
tion with Mx, Ponsonby, and to judge by the 
animated look which had replaced the languor 
which ordinarily sat upon her countenance the 
young man. was) making rapid progress’ in her 
good graces, 

_ Yes,” she. said, im reply to a remark by 
Valentine, “ Caerlan is very picturesque. What 
do you think of the view from this terrace ?” 

Mrs. Glendyr arose languidly and crossed the 
floor to the other side of the room, which was 
large and semi-circular in form, occupying the 
lower part of @ terminal turret of the castle: 
From a window there a wide view could be ob- 


; fancies in my darkness. 
| thrown much together. 
| of your voice that you are young; but I should 


| line of sea. 


| the 


other side of the room, where Mrs. 


“It is very fine,” observed Valentine; ‘it | Glendyr, the Ap-Howels, and Miss Vanneck were 


reminds me irresistibly of that from the Castel 
Maggior in Corsica.” 

He stopped abruptly. 
at him with some curiosity. 

“You have travelled ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” responded Valentine, with a little 
embarrassment; ‘I have been to Italy—on—on 
business.” 


«You entered your business life at an early 
age ?”’ said Mrs. Glendyr, with just the slightest | 


intonation of curiosity. 
“« Very,” responded Valentine, briefly. 


At that moment a door opened, and Owain | L lay, arose th 
| gossip-chair in which he was reclining and was 


Dinas appearé@ supporting the slow and un- 
steady steps of a tall old man, who was evi- 
dently blind. He was very frail and feeble 
this veteran of almost ninety years, yet his 
spare form was held proudly erect, and his 
deep voice had not yet broke into the childish 
treble of advaneed age. Mrs. Glendyr intro- 


duced Valentine Ponsonby to her father, whom | 
| volume. 


Winefrede had replaced Owain im supporting. 

** Ponsonby,” said the old man. ‘Yes, yes, 
I have known several of the name in my long 
life. Do you belong to the Northamptonshire 
branch ?” ‘ 

“‘Grandpapa,” whisperel Winefrede in the 
old man’s ear, “he is not a visitor; but our 
new manager whom Mr. Swire has sent.” 

Low as the words were uttered, Valentine 
caught their import. His face turned for an 
instant very pale, then flamed red and hotly. 
He knew what the girl’s words implied. It was 
as though she had said: 

«This is not a gentleman, this isa paid ser- 


vant, with whom any necessary association to | 


which we must submit is an act of condescen- 
sion on our parts.” 

But Valentine Ponsonby subdued his rebel- 
lious spirit sharply and effectively. 

‘What am I, indeed, but the paid servant 
which this purse-proud and insolent girl deems 
me? Better men than I have been and are such.” 

He glanced at Winefrede’s beautiful face with 
an expression of disdain, almost of repulsion, 
as he said: 

“TI think we are connected with the North- 
amptonshire Ponsonbys.”’ 

“Conceited cad!” muttered young Mr. Ap- 
Howel, under his red moustache. “A sort of 
upper bailiff pretending to patrician connec- 
tions.” 

““Where and when have I heard your voice, 
Mr. Ponsonby ?” pursued the admiral. 

«T have never before had the honour of meet- 
ing you, Sir Cynric,” replied the young man, 
pleasantly. 

«Indeed. Yet your voice sounds strangely 
familiar—vety strangely familiar.” 

A shade of embarrassment flitted over Valen- 
tine’s features. 

«Tam a very old man, Mr. Ponsonby,” mur- 
mured the admiral, “and have many strange 

You and I shall be 
T can tell by the tone 


like to see yon—see you as I see people. Will 
you permit me to pass my hand over your 
profile ?” 

Valentine acceded gravely and’ politely to 
this rather singular request. The thin frail 
hand of the old man passed with a light and 
delicate touch down Ponsonby’s face, taking the 
outline of each feature in sueccession—the high, 
frank brow, the well-cut nose, the firm, rather 
haughty lips, the bold chin,—as did the tracer’s 
pencil over the profiles of our ancestors in the 
days when’ silhouettes in black paper held the 
place of our photographs. A curious uncer- 
tain, even troubled look came upon the old 
man’s countenance. 

“Tt is strange,” he murmured to himself. 
Then aloud: “Thank you, Mr. Ponsonby.” 

Then Winefrede led her grandfather with 
tender care to a large armchair, placed near a 
piano of ebony and gold which stood in a recess 
on the opposite side of the room, and seating 
him therein, took her place at the open instru- 





| hand. 
| Zschylus— 








| marked Mrs. Glendyr. 





| seated. 


“It is provoking that girls are not taught 


Mrs. Glendyr looked | Greek,” Mrs. Glendyr was saying, petulantly. 
| “ Here’s a note to this poem with some Greek 


words in it, and do you know,” turning to Mrs. 
Ap-Howel, “I am really irritated, because I 
cannot make out their meaning. I know it is 
important. And Miss Vanneck, although an 
excellent Latin scholar, knows no Greek. Oh! 
stay.” 

The latter words were addressed to young 
Mr. Ap-Howel, who, finding Miss Glendyr had 
began to play, arose lazily from the luxurious 


about to cross to the piano in order to turn over 
the music. He stopped at Mrs. Glendyr’s 
words. 

“You have been at Oxford,” she said. “Of 
course you can tell me the meaning of this 
phrase.” 

And she extended. the delicate gilt-edged 
A slight frown wrinkled the young 
man’s low forehead as he somewhat sulkiiy 
avowed his inability to translate the passage. 

“The examiners were so strict, and poor 
Henry is so delicate,” explained Mrs. Ap-Howel, 


' that he—he couldn’t pass.” 


“Will you permit me?” said Valentine 
Ponsonby, taking tne book from Mrs. Glendyr’s 
“Oh, yes, it is a passage from 


An untainted mind 
Is Heaven’s best gift,” 


The expression on Henry Ap-Howel’s face as 
he turned away and passed to Miss Glendyr’s 
side was not plessant to look upon. 

“You have the advantage of most men of 
business, Mr. Ponsonby,” said Mrs. Glendyr, 
gravely. “I don’t think they are generally 
strong in the classics.” 

“T went to Eton, and have kept up what I 
learned.” 

Just then Winefrede’s clear sweet voice rose 
in one of those pathetic strains which the old 
admiral loved. 

«Ah, by the way, you have not seen my 
new fernery ?” said Mrs. Glendyr, leading the- 
way thereto by a small door which opened on a 
corridor. 

All followed except Valentine, who sat appa- 
rently absorbed in listening to Winefrede’s 
song. Just as the strain ended Miss Vanneck 


| reappeared at the door. 


«‘Winney, your mamma wishes to see you,” 


| she said. 


With a few words of excuse to her grandfather 
the girl arose and left the room, followed by 
young Ap-Howel. The old man sat quiet and 


| immobile, his sightless orbs turned upwards. 
| Presently Valentine arose, crossed to the piano, 


and, sitting down, ran his fingers over the key- 


| board, educing some vague, dreamy chords. 


“Is that you, Winefrede, or is it Miss Van- 


| neck ?” queried the old admiral. 


At Valentine’s response the old man’s face: 
lighted up. 

« Ah, you play, Mr. Ponsonby? Do yon sing 
also? You should have a pleasant voice.” 

‘Tam a poor vocalist, Sir Cynric.” 

«Will you let me hear you? Music is the 
only solace of my darkened life.” 

The young man struck a few soft chords and 
broke out into a Spanish song, to whose sad, 
lingering cadences his fine tenor voice lent an 
added pathos. Just then the party returned 


| from the fernery, and halted on the threshold. 


“Mr. Ponsonby sings magnificently,” re- 
“And in Spanish, too! 
He is quite accomplished.” 

“In everything but his duties as a business 
man, perhaps,” added the elder Mr. Ap-Howel, 
cynically. 

The stay of the Ap-Howels was not protracted 
that morning. They left very shortly after 
Valentine had concluded his song, who had 
entered on an animated conversation with the 


| blind admiral concerning certain Spanish scenes 


ment, and began to turn over some music. Left | and localities with which the latter was familiar. 
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Mrs. Ap-Howel’s brow was corrugated by vexa- 
tion and her voice was much sharpened by bitter- 
ness when the conversation during the homeward 
walk turned on the new-comer. 

“Well, my dear,” said the male Ap-Howel, 
“and what do you think of Mrs. Glendyr’s new 
acquisition ?” 

“ Acquisition, indeed !” responded the weaker 
vessel; “‘acqusition! A very apt term, only it 
wants reversing.” 

‘I do not understand you, my dear,” said the 
ostensible head of the Ap-Howel family. 

“It is plain enough, I should think,” retorted 
the lady, sharply. ‘It is not the Glendyrs who 
have acquired this young man, but it is he who 
desires to acquire one of them.” 

“*Pon my soul, Cecilia, you are enigmatical 
as a sphinx.” 

‘Not at all. Isn’t Miss Winefrede Glendyr 
the best match in all the counties of North 
Wales? Should I have wished to—to—ahem! 
secure her for our son if she had not been ?” 

“To do you justice, I do not think you would, 
my dear. But what has this to do with the new 
manager of Caerlau ?” ; 

““A very great deal. In spite of all that I 
have done—and I am sure that I have left the 
matter easy enough for him—Henry has not 
made the progress in gaining Miss Glendyr’s 
affection that he should have done. Now, look 
at the danger ahead. It was surely bad enough 
that Lord Fitzvesci should appear on the scene, 
without the matter being complicated by the 
advent of this young man.” 

Mr. Ap-Howel laughed discreetly. 

“Surely you don’t think the new manager 
will dare lift his eyes r 

«There’s no telling what man will not dare 
when a pretty and wealthy woman is in ques- 
tion,”’ responded Mrs. Ap-Howel, “ and it seems 
to me that this young man has sufficient audacity 
for anything.” 

Mr. Ap-Howel made no reply, but she: k his 
heal sagely. It was not his habit to pusu any 
differences of opinion with his spouse, for he 
knew better than that. It is thus evident that 
from certain outsiders Mr. Valentine Ponsonby 
had gained by no means a favourable verdict. 

In the family at the castle, however, the 
début of the new manager had created an ex- 
tremely favourable opinion. For when, after 
the departure of the Ap-Howels, old Owain 
Dinas, butler and factotum, ushered the young 
man to the suite of apartments appropriated to 
him, the ancient retainer gave free vent to his 
opinion. 

‘It iss by the order of the atmiral, Mr. Pon- 
sonby,” the old man said, as he led Valentine to 
a connected series, comprising bedroom, dres- 
sing-room and study, “that I have chosen the 
Pink floor for you. Yess, inteed. For Sir 
Cynric did desire that you should haff these 
rooms, for they are near the atmiral’s own | 
rooms, and he did say that they should be given 
to Mr. Ponsonby.” 

It was a beautiful range of apartments, and 
Valentine’s modest travelling-bag was already 
bestowed beside the dressing-table. 

**Too good for me, Owain,” said Ponsonby. 
“Did my predecessor occupy these ?” 

“No—no! Intruth hedidnot. But he wass 
only a poor business body.” 

“AsTam, Owain,” put in the young man. 

** Ah, no; you are more that thut, Mr. Pon- 
sonby. The atmiral, he do think so, it is cer- 
tain, and I do think so too. Sir Cynric will find 
you a support and comfort, and I do hope that 
you will learn to love him. He issa good man, 
and we all love the master.” 

“And the mistress?” added Valentine, with 
a smile. 

Old Owain gave his grey head a dubious 
shake. 

“Mrs. Loyd Glendyr iss a fery goot woman, 
and hass come of goot family on both sides. 
Oh, yes, inteed,” and the old man’s tone did 
not indicate much respect for the sex, “and it 
iss fery well that she should have women about 
her to see to her whimsies, and inteed iss there 
not Miss Winefrede and the governess and the 
two ladies-maids and the others? But it iss 





of even a great lady. No, inteed. And it iss I 
who keep out of Mrs. Glendyr’s way ass much 
ass I can; and—” the old man gave Valentine 
a cunning look, and laid his wrinkled finger be- 
side his nose—‘* I shall atvise you ass much ass 
possible to do the same.” 

Valentine thanked the old factotum for his 
advice, and on Owain’s departure, betook him- 
self to recalling the incidents of his introduction 
to Caerlau with a good deal of satisfaction, and 
fell at last into a kind of pleasant reverie, in 
which the beautiful face of Winefrede Glendyr 
was rather conspicuously present. 


(To be Continued.) 








THANKSGIVING ALL THE YEAR. 


Once a year there comes a day 
In the chill November weather 

When from near and far away 
Loving kindred meet together. 


Round the old hearthstone they meet, 
Young and old, in union tender, 

To renew their greetings sweet 
And their mutual love to render. 


Thanks are given that once again 
They whom distance separated, 
With their hearts all free from pain, 
Gather there with hearts elated. 


Yet through all the changing year 
We for giving thanks have reason 

For the blessings that appear— 
That we find in every season ; 


Thanks for shelter from the storm, 
Thanks because no ills confound us, 

Thanks for hearts that e’er are warm, 
Thanks for loving friends around us ; 


Thanks for health that day by day 
With fresh pleasure comes attended, 

Thanks for sorrow passed away, 
Thanks for troubles that are ended. 


So, for blessings we receive, 

Making our lives worth the living, 
Every day of joy we live 

Should to usbe a thanksgiving. C. R. 





THE SNAKE CHARMER. 





A terrer from India says: ‘‘ These men have 
a wonderful influence over snakes. They tame 
them to an amazing extent, and very often come 
to a European bungalow and offer to clear all 
the serpents out of the compound or enclosed 
ground for a small consideration. If the pro- 
position is accepted, they squat down upon the 
ground and play a quick, horrible, jangling tune 
on a reed fiute. Very soon the owyer of the 
compound is astounded to see snakes of all 
kinds and sizes coming out of holes which he 
fondly hoped were tenanted only by toads or 
rats. They move with a soft, measured motion 
towards the musician, who quickly grasps them 
and places them in his bag, until twenty or 
more are there; then, having, as he says, 
cleared the compound of snakes, he receives his 
money and carries off his prey to let them loose 
on another man’s property and whistle them up 
again for a new reward, for they are all his 
own tame snakes, and come to him when he 
blows his flute.” 








A FANTASTIC SUICIDE. 





Moscow society would appear to be just now 
considerably exercised by the suicide of one of 
its brightest ornaments, the young and lovely 





not men who should be tied to the apron-strings 


proper 
the whole of the adult 
Britain with a new suit, and all the women with 
a good-sized cloth jacket, and all the children 
with one suit or dress. 


— 


suddenly disappeared from her palace in the old 
Russian capital, only two days after her solemn 
betrothal to Count Heimann, which had been 
celebrated with festive rejoicings upon an un. 
usually magniticent scale. No one could ima- 
gine whither she had gone until her steward 
received a letter from her, written at her chateau 
in the Crimea, wherein she informed him that 
“she was going to bathe in the river running 
through her estate, and should not return alive 
from her bath.” She also described the exact 
spot near which her body would be found in the 
water. 

Search was, of course, made with all possible 
promptitude ; and it resulted in the discovery of 
the beautiful young countess’s corpse sewn up 
in a large straw sack and sunk in the river. The 
seams were found to be in the interior of the 
sack, proving that Vera Koscheleff had de- 
liberately sewn herself up in the sack on the 
river-bank and then cast herself into the stream. 
In another letter, addressed to one of her uncles, 
and received by him some time after her death, 
she gave as her reason for enclosing herself in a 
sack previously to drowning herself her extreme 
fear of craw-fish and water-beetles. 

Few stranger and more fantastic suicides have 
been recorded even in Russian annals of self- 
destruction, which are exceptionally rich in 
grisly stories of this particular description. 








ROYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 


Tue first item in the entertainment was a 
farce by Mr. Gordon called “ Bachelor’s Hall,” 
a rattling production modelled upon a familiar 
pattern, the fun of which chiefly consisted in a 
couple of young husbands attempting to pass 
themselves off as bachelors and being con- 
fronted by their wives. Then came a comic 
opera, “Alcantara,” the music composed by 
Julius Eichberg. This, although heard for the 
first time in London, has done duty ora 
dozen years ago in America, and Mr. Carl Roza 
has occasionally performed it. The audience 
being excessively good-tempered, received it in 
the best humour, and even encored music which 
could never command much admiration for its 
originality, though the merits of tunefulness 
and fluency may be admitted. The applause 
was liberal at the fall of the curtain, but we 
must say that something fresher and stronger 
as an operatic attraction will be required when 
audiences of a less generous disposition are 
present. The last item was an “ operatic 
ballet,” entitled “Lotus Land,” arranged by M. 
Camille and produced by Mr. John Lauri. But 
whether the music was too much for the dancing, 
or the dancing overbalanced the music, certain 
it is that the effect was bewildering, and notwith- 
standing the pretty scene, the charming young 
ladies, and the music, the audience would have 
grown utterly weary of “Lotus Land” but for 
the really beautiful dancing of Mdlle. Luna, 
whose talent and grace redeemed the entire 
affair. 





Porson in A Tootu.—The “New York 
Times’”’ states that Mr. G. A. Gardiner, nephew 
by marriage of Prescott, the historian, died in 
Brooklyn on September 27, in great agony, 
after two weeks of indescribable suffering. It 
is said by his attending physician that his death 
was caused by arsenical poison placed by a 
dentist in one of his teeth for the purpose of 
killing an aching nerve. The certificate of 
death, which was filed with the Department of 
Health of Brooklyn by Dr. 8S. S. Guy, states 
that the cause of death was “ gangrene of mouth 
and face, arising from treatment of a tooth.” 

Tue Vauve or Raas.—It is computed that 
over a million sterling is annually made out of 
the mungo and shoddy trade; and that as much 
cloth is made every year from old rags, with a 
admixture of low wools, as would supply 
pulation of Great 





Countess Vera Koscheleff, who a short time ago 
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ETHEL ARBUTHNOT; 


OR, 
WHO’S HER HUSBAND? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Amy Robsart,” “The Bondage of Brandon,” 
“ Breaking the Charm,” &c., &c. 
a 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED ACCUSER. 


When hope lies dead within the heart, 
By secret sorrow close concealed, 
We shrink lest looks or words impart 
What must not be revealed. Hunter. 


Ir is at all times difficult for people to know 
themselves, but the most difficult thing in the 
world is for a woman to read hex own heart. 
Ethel first of all loved Herbert Layton, and 
growing deservedly disgusted with him, thought 
she could love no more, until she met Charles 
Palethorpe, when she forgot Herbert and eased 
her aching heart by loving him. 

Again she met Herbert as the rich Mr. 
Gordon, and thinkirg Charles lost to her for 
ever, she tried to once more care for Herbert, 
though this was a more formidable undertaking 
than she had imagined. He had given her a 
month to think the matter over at his own 
special request before he came to ask for her 
answer. 

Every day her mother, worldly wise, counselled 
her to accept him. Scarcely an hour passed but 
the old lady mentioned Herbert Gordon’s name, 
until Ethel was sick and tired of hearing it. 
Instead of promoting the cause she had in view, 
~ old lady really did all she could to defeat 
it. 

When the gipsy woman came with her 





[FACE TO FACE. ] 


mysterious words, all Ethel’s affections reverted 
to Charles Palethorpe. Pity is akin to love, 
and she could not bear to hear Herbert’s name 
mentioned. Rather would she have love in a 
cottage with Charles than gilded misery in a 
palace with Herbert. 

Eagerly she awaited the morrow. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot did not fail to remark her anxiety, 
and in vain endeavoured to fathom the cause. 
Ethel, however, would give her no clue to her 
inmost thoughts, and though her face was any- 
thing but impassive, it was not easy to read her. 
It was a cold evening, and a bright fire burned 
in the grate; the kettle hissed on the hob, in- 
dicative of the coming tea; the cat purred on 
the rug; the lamp was lighted, and everything 
spoke of comfort and contentment. 

Ethel sat with her elbows on the table, and 
her head bowed on her hand. The expression 
of her face showed that her mind was ill at 
ease. 

“My dear Ethel,’ exclaimed her mother, 
with that petulance which is one of the privi- 
leges of advancing age, ‘“‘why do you look so 
miserable? You are enough to give one the 
horrors, and Iam sure that I have had quite 
sufficient to worry me lately.” 

Ethel looked up vacantly. 

“ Did you speak to me, mamma ?” she asked. 

“ There it is,” replied Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ you 
never take any notice of anyone when you are 
spoken to. I might just as well talk to a stock 
or a stoné.” 

« Just as well, I am afraid.” 

“There it is again,” said her mother. “TI/| 
don’t know what to make of you, my child. 
You must be getting wrong in your head. 
When I was your age I was gay and light- 
hearted. People use to call me a frivolous 
young thing.” 

“You had not sufferedas I have. Oh, dear— 
oh, dear,” sighed Ethel, ‘‘I sometimes think it 
would be a comfort if I could go mad. People 
are not so much to be pitied when their reason 
is taken away. Their battle with life is nearly 
ended, and I feel sure that there must be a | 





pleasure in being mad which none but madmen 
know.” 

“What nonsense you talk, child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot; “you have the ball at your 
foot once more. Mr. Gordon is your slave still, 
and only too anxious and willing to marry you. 
He can give you wealth and position added to 
devoted affection. What more can you de- 
sire ?” 

“A great deal,” said Ethel. 

“It appears to me you do not know your own 
mind. I never saw such an unstable girl as you 
are. At one time you were crazy about Herbert. 
Now you are fretting about Charles Palethorpe, 
who surrendered you at the foot of the altar 
like a cur, as he is, and never said one word.” 

Ethel flushed angrily. 

‘** Please, mamma,” she cried, “ do not wring 
my heart in this unnecessary manner. I love 
Charles, and will not hear anything against 
him.” 

“Much use it is loving him,” sneered Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “Bea woman. Have some pride 
about you, or I shall be ashamed to call you 
my daughter. I was proud at one time of 
marrying into the Arbuthnot family, but you 
are nota worthy specimen of the race. Look at 
Sir Brandon; there is no nonsense about him. 
Charles Palethorpe would have made some 
struggle for you if he had cared just one little 
bit what happened to you. I declare that 
when your father proposed to me, and I 
hesitated about accepting him, he said he would 
commit suicide, and he would have done it too, 
I firmly believe, if I had not consented.” 

“People who do that sort of thing do not 
talk about it.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, tossing her head; “and I may add that I 
think it is very bad taste of you to abuse your 
poor dead father.” 

Here the old lady produced a lace-edged hand- 
kerchief, a relic of her former greatness at Oak 
Hall, and wiped away an imaginary tear. Ethel 
stamped her foot impatiently upon the floor. 

“Oh, do for goodness’ sake, mamma, let me 
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alone,” she cried; “ you madd 
reproaches. Think 
dured.” 

«And I,” said her mother—*“ have I not gone 
through a great deal? Am I deserving of no 
consideration at your hands?” 

“You have lived your life,” replied Ethel, 
“and I want to live mine in my own way, but 
Fate will not let me. I feel like a poor little 
bird shut up in a cage, longing for the liberty 
which it cannot get. All around him are the 
trees and the flowers and the pleasant sunshine; 
he is like the Peri outside Paradise, or the 
Jewish leader on the mountain viewing the 
promised land which he is never destined to 
enter.” 

“That is extremely complimentary to me,” 
remarked Mrs, Arbuthnot, “and I think it is 
very unkind of you to talk in that way after all 
T have done for you.” 

“Mamma, you will mever understand me. 
Why can’t you hold your tongue if you can’t 
sym thise with me?” 

that the respect you have for old age? 
I never thought my ter would tell me to 
hold my tongue!’ cried Mrs, Arbuthnot. 
“‘ Children are not what they used to be when 
I was young. In my time they were bagught 
up to respect their parents.” 

** Mother, mother!” exclaimed Ethel, “for 
pity’s sake keep quiet. If you cannot say some- 
thing which does not irritate me, be silemt!’ 

“I willnot. Itis not right of you to talk te 
me in that way. Iam your mother, andl have 
a claim upom you. It is my duty to tell 
when you are wrong. I see you long 
wretched, if is impossible to get a word owt o 
thos and wh Task you to forget Charles Pale- 


mn me with your 
of the misery I have en- 


p? 

“Yen I Ten Tail hevp on the same string. For- 
get him, I say, as he is unworthy of you, and 
prepare yourgelf to give Herbert Gordon a 
favourable answer when he calls; it is not very 
pleasant for me to be shut up in this lonely 
cottage.” 

“ We live,” said Ethel. 

«We exist, you mean, my dear. I do noteall 
this living. Look at all the amusement we 
could have if you were Mrs. Gordon.” 

** Look at what a sacrifice I should make. Do 
we not know what kindof aman he is. Luxury 
can be bought too dearly, mamma.” 

“Promise me you will marry him?” urged 
her mother. 

« Wait until to-morrow. 
rash pledge to-night.’ 

Mrs. Arbuthnot fidgetted uneasily on her 
chair, and again the lace-edged handkerchief 
was brought into requisition. 

“Tam afraid, Ethel,’ she exclaimed, 


I cannot make any 


“that 


the old gipsy woman I saw you with this after- | 


noon has been telling you some absurd things 
under the pretence of 
Have you not got more sense than to listen to 
such rubbish ? Did she not say something about 
an absent love returning soon ?” 

“© Yes, she did,” said Ethel, abruptly. 

Mrs. Arbuthn t laughed harshly. 

“Of course. Just what I expected. 
vart of their stock-in-trade. 
those miserable creatures to 
of their natural lives!” 


It is 


Unable to bear any more of her mother’s | familiar features. 


telling your fortune. | 


I would send | 
gaol for the term | 


heart told her she loved, than any amount of 
money with one whom she could not respect. 
At the appointed time Madge met Ethel, who 
was impatiently awaiting her coming. She 
gave her the few valuables and the small sum 
of money she had raked up, and the gipsy, 
after inspecting it, seemed perfectly satisfied. 

“Follow me,” she said. ‘You will have to 
nerve yourself for a great shock, miss. I told 
you I would show you your lover, but I did not 
say in what condition.” 

“What mean you?” demanded Lthel, her 
heart sinking within her. 

“Ican say no more at present. Come ” an- 
swered the gipsy. 

Ethel followed her, and aoe Se 
nothing passed between them; was 
tortured with doubts and fears, She kmew not 
what to expect; but she dreaded everything. 
At length the old crone halted at the foot of the 
shaft which led to the reeesses of the disused 
mine, and as Ethel gazed into the depths she 
began to fear that some foul play was intended 
her; but she soon recovered from this appre- 
hension, as she remembered that the gipsy had 
all her available weaith, and that there was 
nothing on her person to tempt her cupidi 

*‘ Miss,” said the gipsy, halting on the brink, 
*T, and the members of my family, live in the 
depths of this old mine. For years we have 
wintered there. You need fear no danger; the 
deseent is not perilous. All you have w dois 
to hold om to the ropes and lower yourself 
down.” 

“Ts he there?” asked Ethel. 

* Your lover is below,” was the reply. 

Then lead on; I will follow you, even into 
the depths of the earth,” answered Ethel, 


boldly. 

Madge begaa the descent, and Ethel watched 
her. When she reached the bottom Ethel 
imitated her example, and without much trouble 
touched the ground of the gallery. Ezra, 
roused by his wife’s voice, came forward with a 
lantern, and conducted her to the spot where 
the gipsies camped. 

Charles Palethorpe was lying on the rough 
bed they had given him, and when the light 
was thrown on ‘his countenance, Ethel for a 
moment did not recognise him. Never very 





strong, he had fallen away to a skeleton; his 
white hair, produced by his fearful wanderings 
in the mine, made him look thirty years older 
than he really was; his emaciated form, his 
hollow cheeks, his lack-lustre eyes and fleshless 
limbs appalled her. 

“Charles ! Charles!” she cried, throwing her- 


| self on her knees by the side of his miserable 





pallet, “do you not know me ?” 

It was a picturesque group. Ezraand Madge 
both held up their lanterns. lon, the youta, 
and Zoe, the girl, looked on with a sort of awe- 
stricken gaze, as if they felt for the poor young 
lady who found her lover in sucha plight. His 
forlorn condition was well known to them, but 
to her it was something new. 

No wonder her cheek blanched and she clasped 
her hands in a terror-stricken manner, wuile 
her limbs trembled as if she was stricken with 
a sudden palsy. Charles Palethorpe regarded 
her with a vacant expression, and his sunken 
eyes wandered over her countenance as ii his 
disordered mind was trying to recall her once 
A more painful scene can 


irritating conversation, Ethel got up from her | scarcely be imagined. 


chair, and pleading a bad headache ran upstairs, 


“On!” she continued ; “it cannot be he. He 


throwing herself on the bed, and found relief was so young and fair; now he is old and grey. 





in a copious flood of tears. 
morning she 1 what little articles of | 
jewellery she posse on were not many— 
and tied them in a hand 
pounds in mone 
whom she expected to meet 

Her heart was s true to Charles, and the more 
she thought of him the less she cared for | 
Herbert, who had always been repulsiv e to her | 
since the commission of the crime at St. 
aeiennesindinns If Charles was yet in Eng- | 
land and wanted her, she resolved to risk every- 
thing and live with him, even though she might 
be accused of committing bigamy. Better a 


eollg cte 





i f with about two 


Early the next| What is the meaning of this? You have ill- 


treated him. Base wretches, you shall suffer for 


| this.” 


Madge touched her on the shoulder and re- 


; this was for the gipsy woman | pros wched her with a look. 


“Lady,” she exclaimed, 
you to thus attack the — gipsies. We found 
| him in the mine., His leg was broken,.and he 
was aged, as you see him now. How he eame 
here we cannot tell. His mind has been 
affected. If it had not been for your photo- 
graph, which we found upon his person, we 
should not have known that he had any friends. 
I searched the neighbourhood until I found you. 


“itis not right for 


life of struggling and poverty with the man her|I told you that you should see your lover. 


Have I not kept my word? In what have you 
to reproach the poor gipsies ?” 

Ethel saw the force and justice of her remarks, 
and hastened to make amends fer her hasty 
speech. 

«Forgive me,” she said. ‘I knew not what 
I said. I am half distracted. He does not 
know me. There is some fearful mystery in 
all this whieh I would give the world to un- 
ravel.” 

She smoothed his hair over his forehead. It 


was long, »and unkempt. He looked at 
her and faintly. 
** Speak to me, Charles,” she comtinued. “It 


is I—your own Ethel. Can you not remember 
the girl you loved? You painted my face once. 
Surely my features: couldn’t have faded entirely 
from your memory?” 

He knew the sound of her voice. Raising 
himself upon his elbow he gazed steadily at her. 
Illness and the darkness of the mine had i injured 
the optic nerve to some extent, and he could 
mot see well. Atlast he appeared to recognise 
her. It all came back tohim. Witha wildecry 
he threw his arms around her neek. 

« Ethel!” heeried, “‘ my Ethel—love—darli» ~ 
—my soul, my life! you have come tome. ii. 
prayers have beem heard. This hideous dreaw 
isever. Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” 

Then he fell back exhausted, and panted for 
breath. She leant over him and covered him 
with kisses. What was i to her that he was 
ill an@ changed in appearamee. She stil loved 
him, and she anda not love him less because 


was altered in 
“Oh, mara ° she exclaimed, “how did 


this: h Kk.seems impossible to believe.” 
Thatettanon /Charles Pale- 





thorpe. “He ertham I. We fought 
for you, lewe. He threw me into the mine. 
I wan about ti I was starved and crazed 


I knew nothing till these good people cared for 
me. My brain gave way, I think. It is not 
strong now. Strange fancies flit through it. I 
know you have come tome. That is ‘the first 
gleam of reason I have had for some time, 
though I have always been calling for you. 
Even now I can scarcely believe it true. Let 
me feel your hand once more.” 

She extended it to him, and he raised it to 
his lips, tenderly kissing it. 

“Yes,” -he went on, “you are here. This 
is no phantom hand. I can die in peace now.” 

* Die ?” she echoed. 

**T cannot live long,” he replied. ‘They say 
that there is a prophetic voice which warns 
dying men of the near approach of their decease. 
I have been talking to the angels lately, Ethel. 
My father’s spirit has been with me. Every- 
thing is ready for me in another and a better 
world.” 

Ethel’s tears fell thick and fast. 

“You must not say that, Charles,” 
claimed. “Live for-my sake.’ 

“TI will live yet a little while; but I feel that 
my end is near. Thank “Heaven, the sight of 
you has restored my tottering reason,” he said. 
‘Take me out of this dismal place, my own,” 
he added, in a pathetic voice. EF should not 
like to die here.” 

«You shall share my home.” 

“Thank you. The infliction will not be of 
long duration. You will not find me a worry, 
Ethel, and it will be a melancholy satisfaction 
to me to have you near.’ 

Ethel pressed his hand, and consulted Ezra as 
to the means of conveying the invalid to Brook 
Cottage. The gipsy said he could’ proeure & 
eart. It was plain that Charles could not walk. 
He had very little strength left, and his leg was 
still painful. 

It took a couple of hours to procure the cart 
and to haul Charles out of the mine by ropes, 
but at length this was satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and he was laid on a bundle of clean 
straw. 

** Ethel,” he said, “I must see Herbert Gor- 
don. Iam the mere wreck of my former self. 
It is his work, and he has killed the father and 
the son. ‘I cannot die forgiving him, and I shall 


she ex- 


not rest in my grave if I x not hurl wy 





heaviest curse on him.” 
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« You shall see him,” answered Ethel. “ But! stand for the county at the next election. He | the corners of Mr. Herbert Gordon’s well-cut 


you should forgive your enemies and return | was to be an M.P. As Mr. Gordon honours} mouth died away, and his face assumed an 


good for evil, dear’ Charles.” 
« T cannot do it,” said he, bitterly. ‘When I 


think of what I am and what I might have been | 


| were showered upon him, and he was now no 


lowly, penniless suitor for a lady’s hand. 


Throwing the reins carelessly to his liveried | 


it is impossible for me to bless him. No, Ethel, | servant, he alighted and entered the cottage, 


. . . . . . ; | 
Iam only a poor, weak, erring, sinful mortal, | with very little trepidation, for he felt sure that | 


and there is little of what is divine about me. I 
cannot forgive that man.” 


Ethel would accept, him, and as they were 


| already married, he proposed in his arrogance 


ashen pallor, which matched that of his victim. 
Turning to Ethel, he exclaimed almost rudely, 
“What is the meaning of this entertainment 
you have provided for me ?” 
ithel pointed to Charles. 
«* Ask him,” she replied. 
“On the contrary, I ask you. Who is this 


The cart drove on, the gipsy guiding it, and | to bear her away with him that day and instal wretched creature that appears to be living 


Ethel walked by the side, as if she was a sister 
of charity attending on an ambulance, carrying 
the wounded from the field after a battle. 





CHAPTER XX. 


BAFFLED. 


Dougiass, more, I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
I tell thee thou’rt defied. Scorr. 


from the grave to bear testimony against Her- 
bert Gordon, who little dreamt that nis victim 
would ever again see the light of day: in his 
opinion, the mine was his tomb and had en- 
gulfed him for ever, hiding him from mortal ken 
as completely as if he bad been cast fathoms 
deep into the all-absorbing sea. 

So he went on living in a fool’s varadise, 


building unsubstantial castles in the air, erect- 


ing a frail structure upon the shore, where the | 


winds and the floods could come and wash it 
away : he was twisting ropes with sand. 

Eagerly he counted the days which had to 
elapse before he could go according to arrange- 
ment and claim Ethel’s answer, which he felt 
confident would be in his favour. He really 
loved her, and he felt that his possession of her 
was necessary to his happiness. 


How beautiful she would look when she presided | 


with queen-like grace at his table, and how she 


would excite the admiration of the men and the | 
envy of the women! No one could fill the place | 


of mistress of his-household so well as she. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot also looked forward to the 


day when Herbert would call, but it was with a | 
She had seen , 


feeling of regret and even fear. 
Ethel bring home Charles Palethorpe, and she 
had heard from his own lips the story of his 
wrongs. As for Ethel, she said nothing. She 
committed herself in no one way, and her 
mother could not tell whether she intended to 
accept or refuse Mr. Gordon’s offer, to place her 
at the head of his household. 

One thing was palpable, for what seemedclear 
enough to the naked eye was corroborated by 
the doctor. Charles was rapidly sinking. He 


had received internal injuries which were killing 


him, and he was broken all to pieces, mentally 
and physically, by his terrible sufferings in the 
mine. He himself was perfectly conscious of 
his impending fate and did not murmur. His 
eyes followed Ethel greedily if she left his room, 
and when she returned a smile of contentment 
hovered around his lips. At times he asked 
when they were going to bring Herbert Gordon 
to him and he was told to wait, for he would 
surely come. 

The days flew by, all too slowly, and Charles 


Seemed to resemble a galvanised corpse more | 


than a human being. 


aud her eyes were always full of tears. Was it 
always to be thus? Was there something fatal 
in her smile? It appeared as if she had only to 
lovea man in order to cast a blight upon him. 
If she had been a Catholic she would have gone 
into a convent, that sweet asylum for the poor 
in heart, who, crushed and broken in life’s con- 
flict, wander along the thorny paths of the 
World with bleeding feet, streaming eyes and 
bowed head. 

It was a fine clear winter’s day, when Herbert 
i ordon, now rich and powerful, drove up to the 
ittle cottage in a carriage drawn by a pair of 
magnificent animals. They had cost a thousand 
guineas. Herbert was a good judge of horses 
and women. Handsome himself, he liked every- 
thing to correspond. He had been asked to 


her as nristress of his aristocratic mansion. 


Ethel was sitting in the parlour awaiting him. | 
Her countenance wore a death-like pallor, but | 


| simply to avoid funeral expenses. 


” 


« Ask him,” again said Ethel. 
“It would be a kindness if some one would 


there was a dangerous gleam in her eye, which | enlighten me as to the real nature of what ap- 


showed that beneath her calm exterior there 
was a slumbering volcano, which might erupt 
at any time. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, gaily. “I am here! 
What has my little woman to say to me ? Is it 
to be wife or no wife ?” 

Ethel motioned him to a seat. 





| side and gazed for a moment at the worn, wan 


“ Have you heard anything of Charles Pale- 


: | thorpe ?” she demanded. 
CuarLes PaLeTuHorpe had risen like a ghost | 


“Yes,” replied Herbert. ‘ He wrote to me 





| pears to be a very silly farce.” 


«Tt is no farce, Mr. Gordon. It is a tragedy, 


land you have arrived just in time to see the 
| curtain fall on the last act.” 


«© What do you mean ?” he asked. 
All this time Charles Palethorpe had been 
staring at him, with his hollow, lack-lustre 


| eyes, trembling like a leaf and trying to speak, 


| but each time he endeavoured to get a word ont 
| of his mouth, a lump rose in his throat and 


from the West Indies, returning me a small | threatened to choke him. 


loan I made him. He is doing very well, and 
says he is about to be married.” 

She looked curiously at the accomplished 
villain, hypocrite and liar asif he was a peculiar 
creature whom it was worth while to study. 
That he was telling an untruth she knew very 
well, but the ease with which he did it was 
perfectly remarkable. She could almost hear 
the beating of her heart, yet her face gave no 
sign of her agitation. 


| 
| 
| 
| ended upstairs. 
** Did he send no word to me ?” she asked. 

“No; he had the good sense not to do so. 
| Certainly he mentioned your name, but it was 
only to hope that you had forgotten your brief 
and flirting intercourse with him, and had 
settled down happily with me, in the splendid 
position I could give you and which you are so 
worthy to fill,” replied Herbert. 

«You lent him money, you say ?” 
| TIT have been very kindto him. In factI gave 
him his new start in life, but Iam not a man to 
talk about those things. Now, your answer, 
Ethel. I will bear you away with me, my dar- 
ling, if you will let me.” 
| Presently,” she replied. ‘‘ You are so good 
natured that I want to trespass on your kind- 
ness.” 
| Toany extent. What can I do for von ?” 
| «There is a poor fellow upstairs who has met 
| 


| with an accident. He is a neighbour of ours. 
| We knew him in former times. A few 
' pounds——” 

“Certainly ; I will write him a cheque; take 
me to him at once. I always relieve pain and 
assist misery if I can,” Herbert hastened to 
say. 

“This way,” replied Ethel. 

She conducted him upstairs, and, throwing 


| open the door of the room in which Charles was 


lying, she added: 
«There he is.” 
Herbert Gordon walked quickly up to the bed- 
8 
face. 
** You seem to be in a very bad way, my poor 
fellow!” he exclaimed. “ Ifa little money will 


« . | be of any use to you, I shall be glad to give 
Ethel knew that he was to be taken from her, | 


it, as you are a friend of this lady’s. Per- 
haps——” 

He paused abruptly, for Charles rose up in 
the bed, gaunt, skeletonic and grim. 

“Stop,” he cried, ‘‘ you are Mr. Gordon.” 

«Ah, you know me. Well, that is not sur- 
prising. I am a countryman, and of course 
everyone from the highest to the lowest knows 
the Gordons. Were you acquainted with my 
brother ?” 

Charles Palethorpe extended his arm menac- 
ingly. It was nothing but skin and bone, and 
so corpse-like did he seem that Herbert re- 
treated a few paces from the bedside. 

“Did I know him,” he replied, with a harsh 
sepulchral laugh. “I slew him with this 
hand.” 





The pleasant smile which had hitherto sat on 


She was thinking of the | 
nearly co:npleted tragedy which was soon to be | 


At last he summoned up strength enough to 
be able to talk, and looking fiercely at his 
| enemy, he exclaimed : 
| “‘Double murderer that you are, can you not 
recocnise in me the man whose father you 
killed at St. Ambrose, and the unhappy wretch 
whom you threw in the mine ?” 

Herbert Gordon started wildly. 

“You are not Charles Palethorpe?” he 
gasped. 

“Tam! It isno wonder you do not recog- 
| nise me, for the suffering I went through has 
| strangely altered me. You came here to-day 
|to claim your bride. I have lived long enough 
|to prevent that. Now I can die in peace. 

Ethel, my own, tell this man that he has re- 
| mained here long enough. Dismiss him.” 

“Go, Mr. Gordon,” exclaimed Ethel. 

He ground his teeth savagely together, and 
walked up to the gir] whose love he coveted 
beyond all worldly things. 

« Your answer ?” he asked. 

“You have had it,” she replied. ‘“ And if 
you value your personal safety you will not 
| linger near your ancestral seat. Charles Pale- 
| thorpe will make a deposition before a magis- 
| strate, and you will be arrested for attempted 
murder.” 

“That is his revenge ?” sneered Herbert. 

“No, it is mine; for I have advised him to 
do it.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Simply because I may not in future be 
| persecuted by the attentions of a man who has 
|shown himself to be a worthless and unscru- 
| pulous villain.” 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed Herbert. “It is you 
I have to thank for this dramatic surprise, but 
I will not leave the country to please you. 
What can you prove? Who would believe this 
dying creature f” 

He pointed remorselessly to Charles, who, 
thoroughly exhausted by the efforts he had 
made, was lying on his back unable to speak a 
word. His breathing was heavy and stertorous. 
His eyes were glazed, and it appeared as if he 
was then near his dissolution. 

«Your career has been a long one,” said 
Ethel, severely. ‘ But vengeance will overtake 
you sooner or later. Abandon all idea of ever 
making me live with you. I hate you, Her- 
bert Gordon.” 

“If you had been good enough to say that 
when I first entered the house you would have 
saved me some embarrassment,” he replied. 
** Perhaps you will change your tone in a little 
while. Ihave along arm, and though I may 
be far away I can reach you.” 

Ethel wondered what he meant. 

‘Whether you love me or not,” continued 
he, “I love you, and I want you; more than 
that, you are my wife and I will have you!” 


“TI defy you!” 
«That defiance will do you no good, prouder 








and haughtier beauties than you, my dear 
child, have been brought on their knees by me. 
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For the present, adieu! You will hear from me 
after the funeral.” 

He made a contemptuous gesture in the direc- 
tion of Charles Palethorpe. 

**T can wait till he is gone,” he added, “ and 
my only regret is that I did not do my work 
effectually at first. I have hitherto sought to 
win you by fair means, now I will do it by 
force.” 

Ethel bestowed upon him a look of withering 
scorn. 

«* Never!” she replied. 

** Beware !”’ he exclaimed, with a threatening 
glance, “hitherto Ihave allowed you to trifle 
withme! That time has gone by. When we 
ae pea I shall not be a beggar for your 
ove. 

Frantic with rage, and pale with the passion 
which was consuming him, he strode away, and 
Ethel felt relieved when she heard his heavy 
footsteps on the stairs. Presently horses’ 
—_ sounded on the roadway and he had driven 
off. 

“ Thank Heaven,” she murmured, “ that bold, 
bad man is gone! Charles, do you hear me? 
Herbert Gordon is gone.” 

There was noanswer. She gently approached 
the bed and took his hand in hers. It was cold 
and clammy; he did not seem to know her. 
His eyes were glazed, and it seemed as if his 


breathing had stopped. Greatly alarmed, Ethel | 


ran to the top of the stairs. 

** Mother! mother!” she cried. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot came out of the drawing- 
room. 

** What is it, my dear ?”’ she asked: 

“Come up at once! Charles frightens me! 
I do not know what is the matter with him.” 

Quickly Mrs. Arbuthnot ran up the stairs and 
found her daughter standing by the bed, cha- 





fing the hand of the man whom she had learnt | 
to love. Placing her fingers on his heart she | 
found that it had ceased to beat, and then she | 
knew that he was dead. Drawing the sheet | 
over his head, she drew her child away and | 
softly murmured : 

** It is over.” 
She was right. The battle of life was finished. 
Charles Palethorpe had lived long enough to | 
denounce his enemy, and then he had died. | 
They could do no more for him, and sadly and 

silently they quitted the chamber of death. 


{To be Continued.) 





“THE ANTIQUITY OF WEAVING. 





THE earliest records of the art of weaving 
are to be found in the Old Testament. Pharoah 
arrayed Joseph in “ vestures of fine linen,” and 
Job lamented that his days were swifter than 
the weaver’s shuttle, the use of the simile prov- 
ing that the shuttle was a common and well- 
known object at the time. Purtions of woven 
cloth and a weaver’s shuttle have been found 
among the remains of the Lake dwellings, and 
as the latter are believed to belong to the stone 
age, the origin of the art may possibly have 
been nearly coincident with the existence of 
man. Few, if any, savage races have been dis- 
covered altogether ignorant of the art, and 
many of them have brought it to a considerable 
degree of perfection ; while the reiics of the an- 
cient Peruvians and Egyptians show that they 
were skilled weavers. 

Some fragments of Egyptian cloth were 
found on examination to be woven with threads 
of about one hundred hanks to the pound, with 
one hundred and forty threads to the inch in 
the warp, and sixty-four inthe woof. Although 
the art was practised extensively, and with no 
mean skill, in very ancient times, it progressed 
slowly and gradually-—by small steps at long 
intervals. ‘The great advances in the art of 
weaving have been made during the past 
century. 


Aw omnibus company is being formed, which 





will supply cups of tea to the passengers. 





THE MISCHIEVOUS CHILD. 





Herz is a little child who is a great tease and 
trouble. He is always asking to do this or that 
impossible or unpermissible action. He bursts 
in abruptly upon the conversation of his seniors. 
He destroys all peace in the house by shouts 
and screams, imperious demands on the time 
and attention of everyone, endless interruption 
of everyone’s affairs. He is an impof mischief, 
breaking furniture. How shall you abate his 
nuisance? You may try to destroy these bad 
habits by scolding him, by rebukes, by lectures, 
by punishments. This is one way, but not the 
best. These bad habits often spring from an 
instinct of activity, an intense desire to do some- 
thing, which the Creator has given the child as 
a means of mental and moral growth. 


In trying to pull up the tares you are in 
danger of rooting out the wheat also. If you 
succeed by force in changing this disagreeable 
torment of perpetual activity into a dull quiet 
you have changed a bright boy into a dull one. 
A better way than destroy his tendency is to 
fulfil it by giving him plenty of occupation of 
an innocent kind. Give hima heap of sand to 
dig in, blocks to build houses with, a. box of 
tools and board to saw. Set him at some work 
useful or interesting, or, at least, harmless. He 
will like this better than he will like mischief. 
All this irregular activity was a cry for some- 
thing to do. 





THE NAP IN THE PEW. 


A contemporary tells an awful story of a 
lady who slumbered in church: “ An amusing 
incident occurred in one of our popular 
churches on a recent Sunday that deserves 
to be recorded. A stout lady during the ser- 
mon exhibited symptoms of fainting, when a 
young physician, nut much more than half her 
weight, gallantly put his arms about her waist 
and dragged her into the aisle, but was unable 
to take her farther. One of the deacons came 
to the rescue, and seizing the lady by the pedal 
extremities the two carried her bodily out into 
the vestibule where she speedily ‘came to’ and 
indignantly demanded of her kind friends what 
she had done that she should be so forcibly 
removed, the truth being that she was only in- 
dulging ina nap.” This shows that we must 
have sleeping pews in some of the churches. 
Where is Pullman ? 





THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


«* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
“* Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Traw?” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., fc. 


> 


CHAPTER XLI. 
FROM OVER THE SEA. 


When Fortune means to men most good 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 


Tus was an eventful day for Cora Lyster. 
The sun rose, as it rises on other mornings in 
September, the birds sang as sweetly as usual, 
the fruit hung heavily upon the laden plum and 
apple trees, the fields were ripe for harvest and 
ready for the reaper’s sickle. Many hued 
flowers brightened the gardens and made the 
hedgerows beautiful, and Cora, as she threw 
open her window to greet the early dawn, in- 
haled the sweet perfume of the newly opened 
roses, and let her eyes wander over the fair 





landscape, while she felt through all her being 
how very pleasant a world it was to live in. 

As she thus stood, wrapped ina white dregs. 
sing gown, she wondered, as she had wondered 
many times before, when Walter would return 
to her, little dreaming that this very day the 
question would beanswered. Also she began to 
speculate upon what had become of Lance 
Latimer, and, to her more important still, 
whether the woman who claimed her as her 
child would be able to bring forward any fresh 
evidence to corroborate her story, or whether 
she would be proved to be an impostor and to 
have set up the claim simply for the purpose of 
extortion. 

The miserable creature, fired with the success 
of her first application to the Wreydonford 
stipendiary and delighted with the notoriety it 
had obtained for her, had repeated the experi- 
ment several times, and although on each 
occasion she had been desired to place her case 
in the hands of a solicitor, and the last time she 
appeared had been specially warned that she 
could not be allowed to make statements in 
public so seriously affecting the character of 
people of position and high standing unless she 
was prepared with evidence to support her 
claim and to justify an examination into its 
truth, she had nevertheless resolved to make one 
more appearance at the Court House to-day, and 
as she was not atany pains to conceal her inten- 
tions, the news of what was likely to happen had 
been brought to the castle, and Lord Lamorna 
had instructed Mr. Graham to be present, and in 
the event of her fulfilling her threat, to give an 
unqualified denial to the claim and take what- 
ever legal steps he could to put a stop to Mrs. 
Robson’s proceedings. And perhaps it was the 
knowledge of this that gave rise in Cora’s mind 
toa presentiment that before the sun rose on 
another day she would learn something definite 
concerning her parentage. 

After Latimer’s escape the previous night 
Cora had seen but little of Mr. Cadbury, who had 
only that day come down from London, and 
therefore what fresh information he might 
possess was wholly unknown to her. 

Lady Bellinda had not invited Juanita to 
remain at the castle, but Walter’s mother had 
offered the poor Mexican lady the use of Stoney- 
croft fora few days, and Miss Ladbroke had 
been induced to accompany Lance Latimer’s 
wife to the pretty cottage, where a faithful 
servant would look after the comfort of the 
guests of her mistress. 

Even while these arrangements were being 
made, Cora noticed that her aunt appeared to be 
unusually abstracted and depressed, and also, 
she observed that a change came over Mr. 
Cadbury almost immediately after Latimer 
disappeared. 

Making arrangements with Lady William for 
poor Juanita’s comfort had prevented her from 
paying very close attention to Lady Bellinda’s 
tone and manner, and no sooner had the two 
ladies, escorted by Cadbury, set off for Stoney- 
croft, than Lady Bellinda, pleading fatigue and 
a slight headache, had retired to her own room, 
intimating that she did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. 

As Lord Lamorna was under orders not to 
overtire himself, even though he might be con- 
sidered out of danger, he also made excuses and 
went early to rest, and thus Cora and Walter's 
mother were left to spend the evening 
together. 

Neither of them was sorry for this, for they 
shared a common topic of conversation of never 
failing interest to both of them, and while Lady 
William Lyster told the girl anecdotes abont 
Walter’s childhood and boyhood, and spoke 
more often and more freely of her husband than 
she had ever done before, Cora listened with 
ready interest and sympathy, often adding when 
Walter was the subject some small piece of 
praise of her own to complete her hero’s crown 
of golden opinions. 

Thus these two fond women extolled and 
dwelt lovingly on the virtues of the same man 
whom another woman under the very same roof 
was mourning bitterly for as dead. Poor Lady 
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Bellinda, her hopes had been raised to the 
highest possible pinnacle, only to be dashed down 
to the lowest depths of despair, and it seemed for 
the time as though her hold on life had been 
loosened by their fall. 

Still she kept to herself the terrible news 
that she had received. Instinctively she felt 
that in her brother’s delicate state of health the 
shock might prove fatal to him, and again until 
she had heard Dick Marsden’s account of how 
Walter had met his fate she could not 
relinquish the hope that her nepnew still 
lived. 

To this hope she tried to cling, though she 
knew she had no tangible reason for it, and all 
the while, helping her to bear her grief more 
easily than she could otherwise have done, 
there was rising within her a perfectly ground- 
less irritation against Dick Marsden, partly for 
presuming to live when his cousin had died, and 
partly for having dared to send her word of wnat 
had happened without at the same time giving 
her full particulars. 

“T know I shall hate the fellow!’’ her lady- 
ship exclaimed again and again in her grief and 
wrath as she paced up.and down the room, and 
I regret to have to relate, that in this respect to 
the last moment of her life, she kept her word; 
she always held poor Dick Marsden responsible 
for those long hours of suffering she endured 
and she never forgave him or forgot them. 

Thus the night passed over, morning came 
on apace, and the first news which reached the 
castle arrived while the family were still at 
breakfast. Launcelot Latimer’s body had been 
found in the Wreydon and had been taken to the 
Lamorna Arms, there to await an inquest. 

A shuddering sensation of sickness came over 
Cora and the rest of the party when this news 
was brought to them. Even Lord Lamorna, who 
had most cause for resentment and anger 
against the man who had tried to take his life, 
now passed his hand over his eyes and retired 
to his study without a word. The news had 
shaken him and he felt quite unequal to remain- 
ing longer at table. 

en he had somewhat recovered, he rose 
and took from a small cabinet the letter which 
Latimer had received from Juanita that 
February morning and had inadvertenily left 
amongst his lordship’s papers when he went out 
te obey her summons, 

Two or three times he read over this strange 
epistle, the accidental discovery of which had 
been so nearly fatal to himself and which he 
had not seen since; then he tore it into minute 
fragments and also destroyed at the same time 
the three forged cheques which he had 
discovered directly he began to examine his 
banking account, and which he recognised at 
once as the handiwork of his unworthy kins- 
man. 

_No one was really sorry for Lance Latimer. 
No one really mourned for him, but his self 
sought fate could not but be a shock to all who 
had known him, and this was particularly the 
case at the castle. Lady Beillinda forgot her 
grief and anxiety abont Walter, for a time, in 
startled dismay at the death of the man she 
had so persistently hated, and Cora trembled as 
she wondered if she had inany remote way been 
the cause of his tragical end. 


Meanwhile a scene of a very different 
description was taking place at Wreydonford 
Court House, where Mrs. Robson was noisily 
urging her supposed right to receive a magis- 
trate’s order to take immediate possession of her 
child Judith Robson, generally known as Cora 
Lyster. 

The woman was clever, but she had to con- 
tend against one great disadvantage. She had 
fully intended to abandon her absurd claim as 
Soon as she had done as much mischief as she 
had been hired to do, and the idea of making it 
& means to extort money from the Lysters had 
been an afterthought. Hence, the falsehoods 
she had told to commence with, stood very 
uncomfortably in her way at the stage which the 
case had now reached. 

Still she persevered and there was so much of 





her story that seemed to be supported by 
evidence that was apparently unassailable, that 
Mr. Graham was rather ata loss what further 
steps to take, when he had so far carried out his 
instructions as to declare the woman’s preten- 
sions to be utterly unfounded. And the 
stipendiary was in the act of saying that he 
could not allow the time of the court to be 
wasted in this way, when a couple of officers 
from the criminal department of Scotland Yard 
put in an appearance and materially altered the 
aspect of affairs. 

hey had come to take Kate Robson into cus- 
tody on the charge of having murdered her 
infant eighteen years ago. When tne woman 
found herself arrested in open court and heard 
the charge against her she threw up her arms, 
exclaiming wildly: 

“T’ve brought it on myself! I’ve broughtit 
on myself! But I didn’t murder the blessed 
kid, I only left it in the cellar to take care of 
itself ; you can’t call that murder ?”’ 

She-was cautioned that all she said would be 
used against her, then she was led away, still 
protesting that she only deserted her child, and 
that she did not kill it. From this point she 
passes out of our story. A lenient jury convic- 
ted her of “ manslaughter,” and as it was easily 
shown that this was the very child she had 
always professed to have lost, and abundant 
evidence was forthcoming to show that she had 
never had another who could be at all near 
Cora’s age, even Lady Beverley could not profess 
to believe that our heroine belonged to her. 

Fleming Cadbury was the first to bring the 
news of her arrest to the Castle, and, despite 
the feeling of depression which Latimer’s 
death had occasioned, the intelligence was 
received with unbounded joy and gratitude, not 
because of the woman’s danger, but because of 
the relief which was felt at discovering, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that her claim upon Cora 
was really as absurd as it seemed. 

The inmates of the castle, one would have 
thought, had had quite enough to occupy their 
thoughts this day with the two events 1 have 
recorded, and yet there was a feeling of expec- 
tancy in the very atmosphere as though some- 
thing still more startling and serious was about 
to happen. Perhaps Lady Bellinda’s anxious, 
restless manner, gave rise to this feeling, for 
she wandered about the vast mansion like a 
woman posssessed with some haunting fear that 
made it impossible for her to remain quiet or 
continue in one place for two minutes together. 

When the post bag was brought in she 
scanned all the letters eagerly before handing 
them to their respective owners, and she 
breathed a sigh of unfeigned relief when she 
saw that there was no missive from Dick Mars- 
den. 

She had sent a letter over to Stoneycroft to 
desire that if the young man arrived there to 
see his aunt he should be sent on to Lamorna 
Castle, and that it must be impressed upon him 
that he should see Lady Bellinda before he 
sought an interview with Lady William 
Lyster. 

An unerring instinct told the old lady that 
the evil news must be broken gently to her 
brother, and also to the bereaved mother, or 
else some fatal consequences would be sure to 
follow. So she waited through all the weary 
hours of that long day, and just as she was 
thinking of retiring for the night, as dinner 
was just over, a servant came into the room 
carrying a card on a salver and presented it to 
her. 

“What is it? Who is it, at this time of 
day ?” asked Lord Lamorna, noticing his sister’s 
agitation. “‘ What is it, Bellinda? Does anyone 
want to see me ?” 

«No, it issomeone for me, someone who comes 
on business,” with an effort. “I will tell you 
about it later.” 

Then she rose to cross the room, but her step 
seemed so feeble and unsteady that Cora at once 
sprang forward to assist and support her. The 
girl’s touch recalled the indomitable old lady to 
the necessity of bracing her nerves to face the 
task before her, and it also roused her temper, 
for she said snappishly: 





‘Thank you, my dear, I am quite capable of 
walking without your aid ;” with which she swept 
out of the room with much assumed pride and 
offended dignity. 

“ Poor Bellinda’s temper is not like wine, it 
does not improve with keeping,” remarked his 
lordship, with an apologetic smile to his sister- 
in-law, ‘‘ she is sadly irritable to-day.” 

** Yes, auntie isn’t well,” assented Cora; “she 
isn’t at all like herself.’ 

“TI have noticed it also,” observed Lady 
William, “and I bave more than once thought 
she had received some bad news which she is 
ra gn. gate us. I cannot imagine why Walter 
does not write or come home. I have not 
received letters from Peru for some weeks 
past. I feel strangely nervous‘and anxious to- 
night.” 

Cora and the marquis tried to re-assure her, 
telling her that Walter would soon he with 
them. Meanwhile Lady Bellinda had entered 
the room where Dick Marsden, pale and weary 
with illness, fatigue and grief, was awaiting 
her. 

“« Mr. Marsden ?” said herladyship, waving him 
to a chair, but never offering him her hand in 
greeting ; then she seated herself. 

«Yes, madame, that is my name,” replied the 
young man, surprised as much as annoyed at 
this chilling reception after he had travelled 
thousands of miles in the interests of other 
people rather than himself. “I went to my 
aunt’s house,” he went on, with increased cold- 
ness, “and was urged to see you before 
acquainting her with the purport of my 
mournful errand. You received my letter, I 
presume ?” 

“I did, and I could not believe the contents 
was the almost fierce reply. “How did my 
nephew die, and where ?” 

Very briefly Dick Marsden described Walter’s 
meeting with Castellaro, his own appearance on 
the scene, the fight, the arrival of soldiers and 
sailors, his remembrance of seeing Walter fall, 
the unconsciousness that came upon himself and 
bis awakening to find his servant bending over 
him, Quinto’s story of Walter’s death and of his 
own possession of the box of papers. 

“I was taken to my father’s house,” Dick 
continued, and was very ill for some time. I had 
only just recovered from a wound which I had 
received in Mexico, so that the blow which 
stunned me, just as I saw Walter go down, 
followed, when I partially recovered, by the 
hearing of my cousin’s death, had an effect upon 
me which under other circumstances it never 
could have had. It was at this time that the 

revolution in Peru culminated. For several 
days Lima suffered under a Reign of Terror, ail 
business was suspended, neither life nor property 
were secure, and hundreds of people lost tueir 
lives or were missing, and ai 

«You came here to tell me about my nephew, 
sir, not about a political squabble in Lima,” in- 
terrupted Lady Bellinda. 

«From the moment that I saw him fall,’”’ the 
young man said with more good temper than 
could have been expected, “I have not been 
able to learn anything of what became of poor 
Walter’s body. That splendid mastiff that he 
brought to America with him is also missing. 
Her master would not take her with him when 
he went to Castellaro’s, but she followed me and 
I saw that once at least that night she saved 
his life, as she also did in Mexico when I was 
wound— Good heavens! what is that ?” 

In sudden alarm both looked round and there 
across the doorway lay the prostrate form of 
Cora. She had been sent by Lord Lamorna to 
his sister with a ‘message and she had heard this 
last part of Dick Marsden’s story: Lady 
Bellinda’s mention of her nephew had arrested 
the poor girl on the threshold, and when she 
heard what followed she uttered one wild wail 
of anguish and fell down senseless. 

Lady Bellinda’s most unjust exclamation of, 
“Now, sir, I hope you are satisfied with your 
work ?” fell on deaf ears, for Dick lifted the 
unconscious girl on to a couch, and then 
turning to the elder woman, said in imperious 
tones: 
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“Ring the bell, order some water, and send | introduced them, and then briefly stated the 
my aunttome. My business is with her, not; course ghe wished to be adopted. Neither of 
with you; when I have seen her I will go.” them protested. It was only the question of 

Not for the first time in her life, Lady | bearing their own burden of ¢rief as bravely 
Bellinda was startled into the remembrance that | as they could and of shielding others from the 
persons outside her own family circle were en- | same weight as much as possible. 
dowed with proper pride, and sometimes took Once, it is true, Cora was on the point of 
the liberty of resenting uncalled-for arrogance. | breaking down, and of feeling that her own 
She had been accustomed all through life to| bereavement was the keenest and sharpest of 
exact, and generally to receive, a degree of de-| all; but when she learnt that Lady Beilinda 
ference almost bordering on servility, and it | had heard of Walter’s death the previous day, 
had made her, toa certain extent, forgetful of | she readily surmised that it was this awful 
other people’s feelings, but this carelessness was | oppression that had weighed upon the old lady 
only skin deep, she was a thoroughbggd gentle- | ever since, and she felt that she had no right to 
woman at heart, and only erred when she was | cry out that her grief was greater than the accu- 
off her guard, and she now said in a deprecatory | mulated sorrow of them all. 
tone as she rang the bell: At this point a second message came from the 

«I must ask you to bear with me a little, I} marquis; his sister-in-law had just received a 
am not only overwhelmed with sorrow, but Iam | mysterious telegram ; but, though this was not 
sorely perplexed. My brother, Lord Lamornn, | stated in the messac¢e, Lady Beliinda’s presence 
has only just recovered from a serious illness | was desired at once. 
caused by personal violence, and I dread the With only this one idea in her mind of hiding 
effect upon his brain of any severe mental} from her brother and sister-in-law the know- 
shock. Could you not give him the box of papers | ledge of Walter’s death—for the time at least 
and leave some hopeful doubt on his mind as | —Lady Bellinda, saying a few words to her 
to Walter’s fate? It would be merciful also to companions, led the way back to the room in 
act in the same way towards your aunt. The | which she had left Lord Lamorna and Walter’s 
sudden announcement of poor Walter’s death | mother. 
will, I am convinced, be fatal to them both.” } ‘Tne old peer and the widow stared at the 

“What can I'say to them?” asked Dick, in| stranger, but when they heard his name and 








surprise, while the lady’smaid applied restora- | realised who he was, Lady William Lyster gave | 





tives to Cora, and he and her ladyship, though him a cordial greeting, and Lord Lamorna, 
still in the came room, had retired tothe further | feeble as he still was, rose from his seat and 
end of it. bade him heartily welcome to Lamorna. 

«Tell them, Dick Marsden’s face cleared as he found him- 


%” 


exclaimed the old woman, 


passionately, “ all that you have told me, but self so much better received by the master of } 


speak hopefully, make the most of the fact that the house than his recent interview with Lady 
+he poor boy’s body has not been found, that Bellinda had led him to expect; and with that 
perhaps the dog is with him, and he may be happy, easy-going temperament of his, he be- 
safe, and—” a sudden idea flashing across her gan to think that after all it might be just pos- 
mind—‘“ you say that English sailors came to sible thatthe hopes which Lady Bellinda had 
the rescue, make much of that, give his mother | forced upon him the necessity of sug¢esting 
and my brother some hope that our boy has es- might have some small foundation, and at any 
caned? Will you? Remember the life of an | rate it would be mere thoughtless cruelty to 
old man, perhaps, also, the life of the boy’s tell them the sad story without preparation. 
mother, is at stake.” | With this salve to his conscience Dick handed 

“T will do whatever you wish,” replied Dick, | his aunt the long lost box of papers, re- 
with an air of resignation, “ but I myself enter- | marking: 
tained the hope you now suggest until I found; ‘‘1 thought these were too valuable to trust 
there could be no real foundation for it.” to other hands than my own, so I brought them 

«© You don’t know ; you were ill at the time,” | myself to England.” 
urged her ladyship, eagerly. ‘“ Hundreds of | ‘But where is my son?” asked the startled 
vessels must have left the port before you re-| mother. “Why did he not bring them him- 
covered; but in any case this is the story we | self ?” 
must tell my brother; he must not be told| “Ay; where is Walter?” echoed Lord 
that his nephew is dead, even if we had better; Lamorna. “Surely he knows how we all long 
proof of it than we now have.” to see and acknowledge him.” 

Dick bowed as he said, “You must teach me| ‘“I—I—— Hasn’t he returned?” stammered 
my lesson, and I will repeat it to your brother; | Dick, feeling the awkwardness of his task, and 
but to-morrow I must teil my aunt what I be- | having lost the thread of his suppositious story, 
lieve tobe the truth.” | and not knowing how to pick it up again. 

“Very well, you say you have my deceased; “Returned!” exclaimed Tady William, with 
brother's papers, taken from Castellaro. Where acry of horror. ‘‘ Have you come to tell us he 
are they ?” is dead ?’” 

“Here,” replied Dick Marsden, holding a| Dickwasdumbfounded. He lost his presence 
small leather-covered case in his hand. of mind; he made assertions, contradicted them, 

“Give them to me,” said Lady Bellinda. then made others, and so muddled matters that 

But young Marsden half smiled as he re-} Lady Bellinda would have felt it a great relief 
plied: | to take him in her hands and shake him. This 

«“ They are the property of my aunt, and of | would have done no good however. 
her son, if he is still living as you seem to} Mrs. Smith—Lady William Lyster I should 
imagine. I can only give them into my aunt’s | say—became first alarmed then excited, the same 
hands.” feeling spread to the marquis, and Cora was 

Cora had by this time recovered sufficiently | again falling under the influence of her feelings 
to sit up and look about her, and Lady | when the door was opened by a servant, who in 
Bellinda., leaving Dick fora mowent, came tothe | loud and somewhat exultant tones announced 
girl’s side and said a few words to her more two names. What the names were nobody 
energetic and decisive than kind. knew, for a huge mastiff sprang upon Cora, 

«Do you want to kill your father and me ?” | seemed to devour her for a second or two with 
she asked, savagely; “I don’t believe Walter is | the strongest expressions of canine affection, 
dead, and I won’t believe it, and you must not; | and then turned to bestow her caresses upon 
we must tell him that he is coming back to us,| Lord Lamorna and tie rest of the party. 
it is our only hope, our only motive for living,” ** Nell !—my own Neil!’ Cora had exclaimed, 

Cora knew the eccentric old woman’s ways | but a glance at the doorway for an instant de- 
far too well not to divine her meaning at once, | prived her of breath, and the only word she 
and with the unselfishness that was part of her | could ejaculate was: “‘ Walter!” 
sweet and gentle nature she thrust aside her own “€ora my darling!” was the glad ery in re- 
personal grief and said humbly: turn, and then before them all, she was clasped 

“I will do whatever you tell me, auntie.” in bis arms. 











Having thus far bent the others to her will, But they could not leave him long to Cora, 
Lady Bellinda sent the servants out of the room, | for his mother, his uncle, his aunt, and his 


and leading Cora to where Dick Marsden stood, cousin all claimed a share of him, and‘all wanted 


| 
| 








— 
= 


to ask him hundreds of questions at once, } 
was some minates before they gave hima chanea 
to introduce his friend. 

«This is the man to whom I owe my life,” ho 
said at last—“ Captain Berners.” 

All looked at the stranger, and a singular 
sensation came over the whole party, for this 
man appeared familiar to them all, and yet 
none oi them had eyer looked upon his face be- 
fore. Cora was the first to break the silence, 
and the sound of her voice startled Captain 
Berners as much as the sight of his face had 
puzzled those who still gazed upon him, dui 
neither he nor they for the present had time to 
analyse their feelings. 


ee 


CHAPTER XLII. 


PERFECT HAPPINESS AT LAST. 
All bitterness is past ; the cup of joy 
Unmingled mantles to the goblet’s brim 
Aud courts tae thirsty lips it fled before. 

* Bur how were you saved 2? And where did 
you go?” asked Dick Marsden, while he still 
looked at his cousin as though he could not 
quite believe the evidence of his Own schses. 
** We searched for you everywhete; we offered 
rewards for any information concerning your 
safety; we left no stone unturned, and yet we 
could learn nothing.” 

* What! didn’t you get my letter ?” asked 
Watter in surprise. 

“No; not a line from you reached either my 
father or myself, and the tidings of your sup- 
posed murder and the tragic fate of Inez 
hastened the death of our grandfather; he 
never rallied after we told him.” 

« Dear old man,” said Walter, with feeling, 
while tears came into Lady William’s eyes when 
she heard that her father had gone to join the 
innumerable army who have trod this earth 
and passed beyond it through the portals of the 
grave. 

«You spoke of Inez?” asked Walter of his 
cousin in a lower tone; “what of her? Is she 
really dead ?” 

“Yes, the bullet that Castelaro intended for 
you killed her there and then; she never moved 
or spoke again.” 

« Poor girl,” said Walter, sadly. 

Well micht he think of her tenderly, for she 
had given her life for his. This was part of the 
“Cost of Cora’s Love.” It had cost Inez de 
Castellaro her life, for if Walter had not loved 
our heroine so dearly, he might have yielded to 
the svell of the Spanish girl’s singular beauty, 
and she might even at this moment have been 
his honoured and devoted wife. Lady Bellinda 
interrupted the sad current of his thoughts by 
saying: 

“You might explain to us how you escaped 
from Lima, Walter, for your consin, Mr. Mars- 
den, has been at no inconsiderable pains to 


|come all this distance to tell us you were 


dead.” 

And the old lady, as she spoke, looked any- 
thing but amiable. 

«Pardon me,” said Dick Marsden, stung by 
the tone, ‘‘I came principally to bring your 
father’s papers, Walter. I knew how important 
they were, and I would trust them to no hands 
but my own.” 

““My father’s papers!’ exclaimed our hero, 
his face flushing with glad surprise. ‘Ob, 
Dick, you have indeed given me more than life, 
but for your timely arrival that night I should 
not have lived long enough for Berners to have 
been in time with his men to carry me away; 
and now you bring me what I thought I had 
risked my life in vain to obtain. How can I 
ever thank you enough? My father’s papers!” 
with a gasp, “it seems as though even now 
could not believe it.” : 

“You can easily convince yourself,” said 
Dick warmly, “and I may tel lyou that they esta- 
blish the truth of Masson’s story and explain, 
in the fullest possible way, why your father 
travelled and lived in America under the name 
of Smith. But now, pray tell us how Captain 
Berners saved you and brought you here? 
The rest of the story will keep till to-morrow. 
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« Perhaps I can tell you more about that than 
anyone else,” here interrupted Captain Berners, 
withasmile. ‘The matter was simple in the 
extreme. My yacht was lying in Callao Roads, 

nd I was in Lima in company with several 
nglish naval officers when the news reached 
us of the outbreak of the revolittien. I must 
tell you that we knew a great many British 
sailors were in the town, most of them being 
men who had obtained leave to go on shore, 
me of my own crew weré thus absent from the 
,aeht, and my companions, as well as myself, at 
1ce saw the necessity aan’ our men and 
-eeping them out of jes. So we armed 
ourselves, visited the pilmees usually resorted to 
iy sailors, and had dimmed wpa large party 
when, just as we were passing a house, we 
heard the sound of firearmée within, and some- 
nody said that two or three Hnclishmen were 
peing attacked ‘Sy some dozen Limanians. Of 
course We ru 
was over when ®@ appeared on the scene. My 
friend Smith,” with @ glance at Walter, “was 
lying senseless with am ugly bullet wound in 
the shoulder, amd. Gog was by his side, like- 
wise bleeding, but ithafl her wits about her. 


She barked and whimedand licked her master’s | 


nands, and appealed tome so pathetically, that 
we hastily swumg wp the senseless man between 
us, and with mo slight difficulty convéyed him 
and his dog'to mysyacht. The rest,” with an- 
other smile, “is so0m told. After being ill and 
feverish for several @avs our friend became con- 
scious amd expressed his intense anxiety to re- 
turn to & $ 80, a6 it was not safe to go 
ashore, ‘all we eoald to insure the delivery 
of a letter to his umelé, Mir. Marsden, amd then 
we sailed.in my yasht for Panama, where I left 
ber, amd we came weross With as little loss of 
time as ible.” 


His anxious glance at Walter now made them: 
all notice how pale ahd ‘thin ‘he still was, and 


they could verywell realise that the kind-hearted 
sailor was doubtful whether he had quite re- 
covered even now from the wound which he had 
received from Casteliaro. 

“We all owe youa great debt of gratitude, 
sir,” said the marquis, with. unfeigned emotion. 
“'The dife you thus saved is that of my nephew, 
the sole heir of my house, and. but for your 
timely rescue this lady,” laying his hand affec- 
tionately on that of his sister-in-law, “would have 
veen childless and desolate, and I, and another 
cearer to|him than all, should have been heart- 
vroken,”’ 

“Tam more than repaid in seeing your hap- 
viness,” was the teply, ‘‘for I know what it is 
to be childless.” 

This latter part of his sentence was uttered 
in so sad a tone that Lady Bellinda invoiuntarily 
started. She resolved that before he left the 
castle she would find out what secret sorrow 
preyed upon this stranger’s mind. Had he 
never had a child, or had death rovbed him of 
his darling ? 

As these thoughts passed through her mind 
her eyes fell upon Cora, and she was about to 
utter some impulsive exclamation when the door 
opened, and nurse Barlow, with the fussy im- 
portance of an old servant, came into the-room, 
—— a glass and a bottle of medicine im her 
hands. 

With Lord Lamorna’s retuxn to comparative 
health, the professional nurses had resigned 
their functions, and nurse Barlow was once 
more paramount in her own department and 
never lost an opportunity of exercising her 
authority. 

“TI beg your ladyship’s pardon,” witha glance 
at Lady Bellinda, “but it’s time for his lord- 
ship to take his tonic; the doctor said it was to 
be taken punctually, so I’ve brought it, and 
Mercy save us, who's that 2” 

This exclamation was the immediate conse- 
quence of the woman’s eyes meeting those of 
Captain Berners, and so great was her astonish- 
ment and agitation that Lord Lamorna’s tonic 
was forthe moment in great danger of making 
an intimate acquaintance with the carpet. 

“Nurse, are you mad ?” asked Lady Bellinda, 
sharply. 


to ‘the rescue, but the fight | 








“Mad!” repeated the old woman; “I hope | 


not, my lady, but did you ever see such a like- 
ness in your life. 
Miss Cora are as like each other as father and 
daughter ever could be. Look at ’em, my lord, 
can’t you see it? Why I never saw. anything 
so plain in my life,” and the old woman, trem- 
bling with excitement, flopped down on the 
nearest'chair, quite forgetful of whose presence 
she was in. 

Her words had acted like an electric shock on 
the whole party. The lookers on understood 
what it was in Captain Bermers’ face that had 
struck them as being so strangely familiar. The 
likeness was really remarkable, andaill wondered 
that they had not noticed it before; the two 
were as much alike as it is possible fora middie- 
aged man and a young girl to be. The effect of 
nurse Barlow’s speech upon the captain was 
even more startling than it had been upon the 
others. He stepped closer to Lord Lamorna, 
his face was white and agitated, and his ‘breath 
come in short quick gasps as he asked : 

“ What does the woman mean? Is not this 
your own daughter °” holding out his hand to- 


wards Cora. ‘ 
“My daughter im affection and by adoption, 
but not by blood,” returned Lord Lamnorna, 


sadly ; “would that she were.” 

™ Where did you gether from? Whatdo you 
know of her birth? ‘Tell me, I entreat you.” 

“The story is known pretty widely to the 
world,” replied his lordship, bitterly. 

Then he repeated what we already fnow of 
Cora’s having fallen into his hands when ‘her 
nurse was killed, concluding with an aeccowht of 
Mrs. Robson’s impudent assertion that the girl 
belonged to her. This latter part of the story 
Czptain Berners scarcely listened to. His face 
was white and agitated, and when Lord 

he said: 

“What von tell me leaves but litte doubt in 
my mind that she is my daughter!” 

“Yours!” with a gasp of wonder from all 
present .except nurse Barlow, who, though still 
retaining her seat, bobbed herself up and down, 
and craned ber neck, and expressed as much 
satisfaction with her own cleverness as a par- 
ticularly consequential parrot or cockatoo, on its 
perch, might indulge in before a host of ad- 
mirers. 

“Yes, listen. Nineteen years ago I married 
the orphan daughter of a clergyman. I was 
poor then, and had very little besides my pay 
as alieutenant inthe navy. My wife hada very 
small income of her own, and it was arranged 
that when I was obliged to be away on duty 
she should live with her mother in a small 
house in Kensington. About a year after we 
were married a child was born to us, a daughter, 
and ecarcely was my wife out of danger, and 
our little one a month old, than I got my pro- 
motion to the rank of commander, and was at 
thesame time gazetted toa ship ordered to China. 
I had no option but to obey, and leaving my 
wife and child-in her mother’s care, I left Eng- 
land. I never saw either of my loved ones 
again. Soon after I reached China I received a 
letter from my mother-in-law telling me that 
my wife was dead, but in spite of her own grief 
trying to console me with descriptions of my 
baby daughter. 

*T need not tell yon that I was broken-hearted 
at the loss of my wife, and my sorrow, coupled 
with the unhealthiness of the place where we 
were stationed, brought on a severe illness, from 
which I was slow to recover. I was still weak 
in health and prostrated with grief when a 
letter came from my mother-in-law telling me 
that she had lost mydaughter. She stated that 
the French nurse who had charge of the child 
had gone out with her the previous afternoon 
and had never returned. Her belief was that 
the woman had absconded with the child to 
France with the intention of passing it off as 
her own, and my mother-in-law entreated me to 
return to England at once. 

* As soon as I could obtain leave of absence 
of course I came without losing a day on the 
road, but when I arrived in London it-was only 
to find that my wife’s mother also was dead. 


| She had written and posted that letter the day 


after the child was lost, and the next morning 


Why that gentleman and! 


| she was found dead in her hed, and somehpw or 
other nobody had sent me word. I tried to 
trace the woman who had carried off my child, 
I went to France, I followed up several clues, 
but all in vain, until from utter weariness of 
heart I gave up the search. About this time a 
distant relative died and left me a large fortune, 
and I have spent my time since then in wander- 
ing about the world. Business took me to Lima, 
where I have some property, and whither I must 
return when this revolutionary panic is over. 
But in all my wanderings I have never been 
able to discover any trace of my lost child until 
now.” 

He paused, but the Marquis of Lamorna who 
had been listening attentively, said : 

« Yours is a very sad story, Captain Berners, 
and I sincerely sympathise with you. But we 
must have a few connecting facts before we can 
feel convinced that our Cora really belongs to 
you. In the first place can you teil exactly 
when she was lost ?” 

“Yes; it must have been on the twelfth of 
June, 18—” 

“So far vou are right,” replied his lordship, 
slowly. “But the child I found md on her 
neck a coral necklace, from which indeed we 
gave her the name ske bears. Can youdescribe 
mt ?* 

“Yes, very likely it was one that had been 
a present from me to my wife before we were 
married; that one was composed of beads of 
coral, and upon each bead is engraved the face 
of a Chimese deity. If the necklate in your 
possession is the same you will find on the fore- 
head and chin of each of these faces an emceed- 
ingly smali letter. The beads should be fifteen 
in number, if the necklace is complete. The 
letters on the forehead will spell “Reginald 
Berners,” and those on the chin will make 
* Rosalind Travers.” 

Captain Berners paused. The faces of all 
present showed the surprise they feit, for 
though they all recognised the description of 
the necklace, no one had ever observed the 
letters, and Lord Lamorna, rising to his feet, 
said to our hero: 

“ Walter, give me your arm, you and [I will 
feteh the necklace. It is but right and just 
that I should produce it; but,” turning to 
the captain, “you will not take away our 
child °” 

“Not if she is my own?” asked Berners, 
doubtfully. 

“No; for we have loved and cherished her 
nearly all the days of her life, she has been to 
us a daughter, and we have been like parents to 
her.” 

Still Captain Berners hesitated, and Walter 
exclaimed with some anxiety: 

«And she is to be my wife. She gave me her 
promise a year ago. You had better have 
left me to be murdered in Lima than have 
broucht me home to make my life barren.” 

«“ And I~” Cora’s voice chimed in, and she 
gave one hand to her lover while she offered the 
other to her supposed parent, “‘ I shall be very 
glad to find my own father, though,” with a 
glance of fond affection at the marquis, “ I have 
never missed a father’s love ; but I cannot leave 
Walter if he thinks me worthy to be his wife, 
my love has cost him too much in the time that 
is past to be taken away from him now.” 

“In that case I suppose I may as well yield 
with a good grace,” was the smiling reply, “ for 
I am satisfied my daughter could never find a 
hushand more worthy of her.” 

After this Lord Lamorna and his nephew left 
the room, to return a few minutes later with the 
necklace that had been round Cora’s baby neck 
when she was found. The description given of 
it had been accurate in every detail, there were 
the fifteen beads with the Chinese faces upon 
them, and there also were the letters spelling 
the two names of Rosalind Travers and Reginald 
Berners; their order had never even been dis- 
placed, and yet nobody had been conscious of 
their existence until all had their attention 
called to them py Captain Berners. 

When her fatherembraced her and declared 
himself satisfied to become one of the fawily as 
Lamorna instead of taking his child away from 
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them, Cora’s cup of happiness seemed filled to 
the very brim. So at least she told Walter 
when later in the evening the lovers found 
themselves for a few minutes alone together; 
but Walter was not quite of her opinion, and, 
exacting creature that he was, he declared he 
should never be perfectly happy until he was 
married. 

So positive was he on this point that he had 
the audacity to repeat the same statement the 
next morning to Lord Lamorna and Captain 
Berners, and so eloquent was he on his own be- 
half that he left their presence with full per- 
mission to persuade Cora to name the important 
day. 

* * * * * 


Thus it came to pass that little more than a 
month later, when the glorious tints of autumn 
made the country all ablaze with beauty, that a 
brilliant wedding party left Lamorna Castle 
for the village church where Fleming Cadbury 
was awaiting them. 

The bride is late, as brides have a way of 
being, and while the bridegroom waits admiring 





eyes are cast upon him by many a proud dame | 


present, for his manly form and handsome face 
make Walter Lyster a man to be singled out 
for himself alone, and now his present position 
and brilliant prospects add immeasurably in 
their esteem to the value of the prize which 
Cora’s love has won. 

Lord Lamorna arrives, looking younger and 
happier than he has done since we have known 
him. He takes Walter’s hand, he shakes hands 
again with Dick Marsden, who, of course, is best 
man on the occasion, and he chats gaily with 
his friends and neighbours, and seems alto- 
gether to have recovered from the effects of that 
crushing blow that so nearly brought his life to 
an untimely end. 

But the bride comes at last, leaning on the 
arm of her newly-found parent. Very proud is 
he of his child and very lovely she looks in her 
white satin and lace and pearls and orange 
blossoms, and many manly bosoms thrill as 


[BaD NEWS.] 


they look upon her, and the men envy the bride- 
groom as much as the women envy the bride. 

This feeling is especially developed in Dick 
Marsden until his eyes roam from the bride to 
the bridesmaids, and then his face lights up and 
he breathes a deep sigh of relief, for Cora’s 
bridesmaids are only second to herself in beauty, 
and Dick feels that there is still consolation left 
in the world, and the only difficulty will be to 
make a selection. 

The ceremony begins, and as Fleming Cad- 
bury’s grand impressive voice utters the solemn 
words of the service and asks the all important 
questions, a small dark woman up in a far 
corner of the gallery, wearing a thick veil over 
her face, listens as though the sound had some 
strange charm in it for her. 

Itis over! Captain Berners has given away 
his daughter to the man whose life he had saved. 
Congratulations are poured upon the happy pair, 
and as they leave the church, the bride resting 
on her husband’s arm, Lady William Lyster 
feels that she has been wrong and rejoices that 
it isso. She had always believed that Cora’s 
love would cost Walter his life, instead of which 
it has been the moving cause which induced 
him to take those steps which have led him to 
wealth, rank and happiness. 


That was the last wedding that Fleming Cad- 
bury solemnised at Lamorna. Shortly after- 
wards he resigned the living and went abroad 
fora time. He was a wealthy map, so he could 
afford to gratify his desire for rest and change 
of scene. He waited patiently, and a year after 
Lance Latimer’s untimely death, Juanita and 
he were married—very quietly, with no one 
present but Walter and his wife. Juanita had 
found a haven of rest, and she needed 
neither pomp nor show to add to her perfect 
bliss. 

* 7 * * * 


A word or two more, and our story ends. 





Dick Marsden did not go back to Lima for 


















more than two years, during which time he 
wooed and won the most charming of Cora’s 
bridesmaids, a younger sister of Lady Spanker, 


and when he did revisit his native land he took 
her with him, and very warm was the welcome 
that the Hon. Mrs. Richard Marsden met with 
on the sunny banks of the Rimac. 

Of Lady Beverley and the “dear girls” I have 
not much to relate. Sir Augustus died soon after 
Cora’s marriage, and as the title and estates 
went to a nephew, Lady Beverley found it 
necessary to reside abroad for economy’s sake. 
She has still two daughters to marry, neither of 
whom possess strength of mind enough to follow 
their sister’s example and devote themselves to 
any useful, healthy work in preference to the 
hitherto decidedly unprofitable occupation of 
angling for husbands. 

Mrs. Robson never again troubled the Lystsrs 
with her claim upon Cora, she was sentenced to 
penal servitude for causing the death of her 
child, and she died before her term of imprison- 
ment expired, having previously made state- 
ments by no means creditable to the late 
Launcelot Latimer and the Dowager Lady 
Beverley. 


What need to say how happy Cora and her 
husband are or how earnestly they strive to 
make all about them happy too. And who can 
help joining them in laughing at the marquis 
and big Nell for devoting themselves so 
assiduously to that baby boy on the lawn there, 
who looks like a very substantial promise of the 
long continuance of the ancient line of the 
Lysters. 

Rich and noble as they are, they know that 
their wealth and lofty station are but addi- 
tional reasons for living noble lives, and they 
act up to their sense of what is right. 

So you see, though Cora’s love cost him whe 
won it much peril and much pain it brought 
him perfect happiness at last. 


[THE END.] 
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UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 


OR, 
A SECRET WRONG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love; or, Who 
Married Them?’ &c., &e. 


————— 


CHAPTER XX. 
“wHO HAS DONE THIS ?” 


Murder is often hid, 
And the guilt-stained wretch 
Walks the earth smiling. 

ATHELSTANE rushed to his stricken brother 
and threw his supporting arms round him with 
the tenderest anxiety; he was just in time, for 
Horace lay back a dead weight upon his 
brother’s shoulder. He had fainted after that 

mighty effort to denounce the wretch who had 
dealt him that fearful blow on the head; when 
atlength, after applying proper restoratives, 
the young gentleman breathed more freely, and 
had so far recovered that warmth had come 
back to his limbs, he was still in that same terri- 
ble state as regarded his brain and his conscious- 
ness that he had been in after he had been 
attacked; he knew nothing; there was the 
same filmy haze about the eyes. Athelstane 
held out his hands entreatingly towards Doctor 
Finucan, 

“Tell me, Doctor,” he said, “what this 
means? For an instant Horace actually re- 
covered consciousness. He would have told us 
the name of the scoundrel who struck him 
down only that you made that noise with the 
fireirons.’ 

“He would—undoubtedly,” the doctor an- 
swered slowly. 
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[THE DOCTOR’s ACCUSATION, ] 


Eva had been looking straight at the doctor 


when Horace had that strange momentary re- 
turn to consciousness, and she had seen dis- 


greatest force on purpose. Evidently then this 
man did not wish the name of the intending 
murderer to be known. Why in the names of 
heaven and earth unless he himself were the 
murderer? And why should he wish Horace 
dead? Was it just possible that the enchan- 
tress, the Syren who won men’s hearts at will, 
the girl with yellow hair, and eyes dark as 
night, and lips red as June roses—was it possi- 
ble that she had won the love of this middle- 
aged medical attendant of her mother? And if 
so he must have been intoxicated, maddened by 
his passion ; he could never have had any serious 
belief that it would be possible for him to win the 
daughter of Lord Melrose for his wife, but he 
might hope that the capricious and eccentric 
beauty would never marry at all; he might not 
be able to endure the thought of seeing her 
another man’s wife. 

The more Eva thought of this the more it 
seemed likely, so many things crowded into her 
mind and gave colour to the supposition. 

Doctor Finucan always watched Clemence 
with the tenderest solicitude; she was very 
often impertinent and mocking to him, but 
nothing ever seemed to provoke him into the 
slightest retort. If she walked into the con- 
servatories of an evening the doctor ran after 
her with a wrap entreating her to remember 
her delicate chest and throat; sometimes she 
followed his advice and thanked him pleasantly 
enough, but more often she laughed at him 
rudely, and told him she did not want to be 
coddled like an old woman of sixty. 

Young ladies of Eva Rodney’s age seldom 
pay much attention to the pleasures or the 
pains of middle-aged people like Doctor Finu- 
can, especially, that is to say, when the said 
young ladies are absorbed in the contemplation 
of handsome heroes of the Athelstane Rodney 
type, and so it happened that Eva had paid 
very little attention at the time to the clouds of 





annoyance, chagrin, and mortification that had 
passed over the doctor’s face, to the sullen 


U | gloom that had often filled his one expressive 
tinctly that he had dropped the poker with the | 


eye; but now remembrance rushed upon her 
like a tide, and she seemed gifted with a species 
of second sight which enabled her to see clearly 
and to appreciate the state of the doctor’s 
feelings towards this girl, who seemed able in 
some most miraculous way to place all mankind 
upon whom she set the light of her eyes Under 
a Love Charm. 

“TI see it all,” she said to herself; “orI be- 
lieve Ido. Now I will set myself the task of 
watching this man, and I believe that I shall 
find out that he is the true villain of the piece, 
the secret agent of all this wrongdoing. NowI 
remember the night that Athy was drugged and 
robbed, Doctor Finucan found him under the 
trees near the pond a mile from the house. 
How did he know where to find him? That 
was the day of the hunt when that French doll 
Clemence had the brush and was afraid of the 
lightning, and Athelstane devoted himself to 
her and brought her home. This Finucan 
must somehow have heard that and have felt 
jealous and have made up his mind to ven- 
geance. He may not have thought that 
this cruel, vain coquette really cared enough for 
Athelstane to marry him, and so he spared his 
life; but in his frightful jealous fit he gave 
him a drug which stupefied him, and then he 
stole his watch and chain out of spite—most 
likely threw them into the pond. I have a 
great mind to have it dragged; I am almost 
sure I should find them at the bottom.” 

But still there were-.many things which 
puzzled Eva Rodney, and for which she could 
not account. For instance, whose were the 
fearful cries that had so terrified the household 
on the same night that Athelstane was drugged 
and robbed? It was not either of the tenants 
below the wood that had made the noise—that 
had been proved. Had it been in truth Mar- 
garet Bainston? But in that case she must 
have seen the attack made upon Athelstane, 
since he said that he had seen a despairing 
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woman standing on the brink of the pond and 
apparently on the point of drowning herself. 
Then why had she been found comparatively 
meek and content at her own house the next 
day ? 

There was no trace of her having left her 
home on the night in question; indeed, Ewa 
herself had made special inquiries respecting 
the proceedings of Margaret on that very even- 
ing, and had heard that she had mot omee left 
the chimney corner. 

Dark mystery hedged in this strange stony 
on every side. It was a tale of various kinds\of 
love, or what passes for love im this world. 
There was first the false love of thedeceiver— 
the fine gentleman Horace for the humble 
lady’s-maid; then there was the mad infatua- 
tion of Athelstane for Clemence; then ‘there 


was the strong, secret, presumptuous love of 
the doctor for that lovely daughter of his 
patrons. 

*“* Who has done this ?” 


Eva was thinkimg so deeply that she uttered 
the questioning words aloud, and she started 
violently when she heard a deep voice answer : 

«* Heaven alone knows.” 

It was the voice of Doctor Finncan. Bva. 
was not naturally a nervous young lady; but 
when she looked up outof her reverie*and found 
that she was sittamg alone with the doctor in 
the oak room with its dark panels, faded family 
porvraits, amd ghostly four-post bed, on whieh 
lay the peor umeonscious patient, a new sort of 
horror seized her. 

Athelstane had left the room, so had the old 
nurse; ‘the fire was a splendid one, and Bva 
had been staring into it, so lost im conjecture 
that she had not heard the others leave the 
room ; the house was large. The blue-room was 
situate in a rather lonely ¢ornider; there were 
enly two other rooms near, empty both of 
trem. 

Eva felt a cold, nameless shudder creeping 
over her when she saw that one eye of Doctor 
Finucan resting on her in penetrating, pitiless 
fashion. It seemed to her as if the man read 
her most secret thoughts, her terrible suspicions 
of himself; if so, was her life safe—even: hers ? 
She looked towards the bell; it was on the 
other side of the wide fireplace. She half 
rose. 

«Sit down.” 

It was the doctor who spoke in commanding 
tones, and still with his one eye ‘fixed on the 
white face of Eva. She felt that there was 
some mesmeric influence at work. That this 
man had the power to chain her to her seat 
against her will; she was all at onee mortally 
afraid of him; she would have given a hundred 





pounds for the power to run out of the room | 


and along the lonely corridor, but she felt that 
it was utterly impossible. 

‘Miss Rodney, you are cherishing some foul 
suspicions in your mind,” said Doctor Finucan. 

«What do you mean ?” 

Eva’s yoice sounded weak and unnktural to 
herself as she asked that question. 

“There are other powers under the sun,” 
said Doctor Finucan, ‘than are dreamed of in 
the everyday life of this commonsense, common- 
place world—powers which secretly rule the 
universe. 
By the light of science I read the thoughts 
that are now uppermost in your mind. You 
think somebody struck Horace Rodney down 
who was actuated by a feeling of jealous rage— 
somebody who could not bear to see Clemence 
Melrose the wife of another man. Well, you 
are right. It isso.” 

Eva uttered a faint ery of terror. An un- 
utterable horror possessed her; an indescribable 
loathing for this calm, inscrutable, one-eyed 
man. 

‘It is so,” proceeded Doctor Finucan. ‘The 
person who struck Horace down, and who is 
now almost dying of the anguish of remorse, is 
his own brother, Athelstane.” 

«“ No—no!” cried Eva; “it cannot be so—it 
is not so, I am confident. He is too noble. 
That was a coward’s blow from behind. You 
said so yourself.” 

“But when Athelstane dealt that blow he 


I possess the key to some of these. | 


| 
| 





was beside himself,” said the doctor. ‘*‘ When 
he heard the crash on the skull, and saw his 
brother fall, and saw the blood flow, reaction set 
in, tt@ would have given his life to have restored 
that which he has taken away—the mind and 
consciousness of his unhappy brother; that 
sudden return of Horace to consciousness was 
only like the flaming up of a candle before it 
goes outforever. Athelstane is of that peculiar 
temperament that the remorse is likely to kill 
him. If he guessed that he were suspected I 
think he would shoot himself, so he will require 
the greatest kindness, the most soothing care. 
Who so fitted for that gentle office of comforter 
as yourself?” 

Oh! that one eye of Doctor Finucan. How 
clearly it read the secret of poor Eva’s'trem- 
bling soul. The blood rushed im a cfimson 
flood to her pale face. What divine happiness 
it would seem to her under any circumstamees 
to be appointed the comforter of her beloved 
Athelstane. 

If this Finucan could bring about any state of 
things that would throw ber and her loved 
cousin constantly inte one another's society how 
blissful would her life become; how the wilder- 
ness would blossom like a summer garden, and 
all the discords that jarred im her dissatisfied life 
be turned as into some ecstatic harmeny. 

“I wish, Miss Rodney, to see you married to 
your cousin. I wish it from my soul. You are 
the kind of soothing, yet spirited life-companion 
that he requires. I have reai your secret long 
ago; I have the faculty of seeimg where a 
woman gives her lowe. I do not ask vou to. 
pardon my plain speaking, it is inevitable. I 

the young man. He is worth a hundred 
such fellows as this Horaee, whom he has #0} 
nearly killed. I wish him to succeed to the for- 
tune and title, and to your band. 1 know hewili 
tse wealth well; but as as he lives remorse 
will follow him like anavenging angel. 
always need a gentle, loving wife who knows 
his secret and will try to reconcile him to him- 
self. Will you not undertake this?” 

« How is it possible ?” asked Eva. 

** Will you leave it to me? Will you trust 
me to bring this to pass? Not only to teach 
Athelstane what a treasure above rubies he 
would find in a wife like you, but also to.re- 
concile Sir Robert to the idea of making your 
favourite cousin his heir, and giving his consent 
to his marriage with yourself.” 

A lump rose in Eva’s throat; she could not 
speak for a moment, then she said: 

«I must not believe this of him. Oh, no, no, 
no, it is not true.” 

“Tt is so, unfortunately, I happen to know 
more than you think,” said the doctor, quietly. 
** Did you not hear me drop the fire-irons just 
as the patient was about to pronounce his 
brother’s name. The nurse was in the room. 
Think how frightful it would be if such an idea 
got about.” 

“Why should not the murderers be some of 
the Bainston lot?” cried Eva, eagerly, return- 
ing to her first suspicions. “I heard only 
yesterday that though Miss Melrose has given 
the girla handsome outfit, money in her pocket, 
and placed the child out to nurse, besides pro- 
curing the bold creature a situation abroad, 
that Margaret threatens to see my father and 
proclaim the base conduct of Horace to the 
world. She was fearfully vengeful in her feel- 
ings. Then there is-her lover, Richard Brown, 
ready to do her bidding; those are surely the 
persons who struck Horace down !’ 

“Those are certainly the persons whom we 
must point the finger of suspicion towards,” re- 
plied the doctor, “ but it is necessary that we— 
you and I—should understand one another. 
We both wish to save Athelstame Rodney, whom : 
we love.” 

**You do not love him, Doctor Finucan,” 
said Eva, bitterly, “‘or you would never cast 
this black suspicion on him.” 

«But you, who do love him, have suspected 
him this very night,” said the doctor, with his 
cold smile. “Come, Miss Rodney, let us drop 
all subterfuge, but let us agree to do the best 
we can for Athelstane. ‘Will you not agree?” 





“T could not agree to try and bring any 
innocent person to justice!” cried Eva. 

“Innocent! Do you not tell me yourself 
that Margaret Bainston is vengeful and evil?” 

Eva wrung her hands. 

**I believe so—I do believe so,” she said. 

But in her heart there was a voice which 
loudly asserted that the wrongéd Margaret was 
not the wretch who had murdered the intellect 
of the wretched Horace for life, but that the 
guilt lay between two men—one whom she 
loved,‘ Athelstane—one whom she feared, the 
inscrutable Doctor Finucam. At that moment 
she heard a step in the corridor. Athelstane 
re-entered the room; he had come to take his 
place again by the side of his unhappy brother. 


‘ * * * * * 


“ My dear friend and host, we could not think 
for one moment of in img another day on 
id his lordship to 


Poor Sir Robert, @hastly pale, nervous and 
wretched, could mot banish from his mind the 


}memory of the day when Athelstane had told 


go away,” said the 
bling voice ; “‘ we shall miss 
Doctor Finucan so much.” 

You need not miss me so much,” said the 
doctor, smiling. ‘I have a friend from my 
own hospital, a Doctor Worth, who will come 
and stay in the house until the erisis is past. 
I wrote to him last night and sent the Jetter to 
the post at Pennington by one of your servants 
this morning. I think Worth will be here in 
the afternoon.” 

At that-'moment the door opened widely and 
Clemence Melrose entered the room. Athel- 
stane, who could touch nothing save a cup of 
coffee, and who sat witha ghastly pallor on his 
handsome young face in the corner near the fire 
leaning back in an armchair—Athelstane, who 
since last might seemed to have forgotten the 
enchantress who had won his heart, started to 
his feet, and the colour came to his cheeks at 
the sight of Miss Melrose. 

She looked radiant; her cheeks bloomed ; her 
eyes sparkled... She wore a most charming, 
graceful costume of light blue cashmere trimmed 
with swansdown. 

« Good-morning everybody,” she cried, gaily. 
“What are you all looking so woe-begone 
about? Iam going for a ride.” 

«Clemence !”’ cried Lord Melrose, sternly. 
“Clemence, you forget yourself strangely !” 

Clemence turned rather pale at this rebuke, 
and then she broke into a little silvery laugh. 

“Tam sure1 beg éverybody’s pardon if I have 
hurt anybody’s feelings,” she said, “‘‘by coming 
into the room, apparently, at least, in my usual 
spirits. When anything dreadful has happened, 
I suppose one is expected to try and make the 
worst of it. Is it not so? ‘To look woe-begone 
and utter cries and groans. Well, I cannot do so, 
Iam of that gay and joyous nature that I can- 
not see the black side~of a subject even if I try 
to; it seems to me that after all poor dear 
Horace will recover his faculties, that the injury 
to his brain is not nearly as serious as you 
think. I believe that he will live after all.” 

All the young officers who had been visiting 
at Wolvermoor, and all the lady visitors, were 
going to leave immediately after breakfast for 
the railway station. ‘The oniy reason that the 
Melrose family intended staying until the after- 
noon was in order that the hapless patient 
might enjoy the benefit of Doetor Finucan’s 
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attendance:as long as possible. The admirers 
of the peerless Clemence saw nothing incon- 
gruous in her careless, unfeeling way of speak- 
ing of Horace; it always had appeared to the 
that after all it was impossible that this en- 
chanting creature should experience love or 
sorrow. 

“As well expect ‘a butterfly to,” said young 
Lieutenant Foot, aside, to his comrades, and 
all of them agreed that even had either of them 
been fortunate:enough to possess the daughter 
of Lord Melrose as ‘a wedded wife, and had 
some fatal accident befallen the busband, that 
not one of these young heroes of the Rifles or 
the Scots Greys—and both regiments were re- 
presented among the visitors at Wolvermoor— 
would have expected his fair bride Clemence to 
shed a tear for him. 

Consequently when she sat down to breakfast 
with an admirable-appetite, and began to eat 
game pie with relish, the young gentlemen 
smiled at her smiling face and wished every one 
of them in their hearts that they possessed a 
photograph of her given by her sweet self. The 
ladies present, however, were all inexpressibly 
shocked at the heartlessness of the beauty. 

Clemence ate her breakfast with appetite, 
and then when she had finished she came and 
stood close to Athelstane, who had merely 
bowed to her when she entered, and she placed 
her hand on his shoulder. When he felt the 
pressure of her soft clinging fingers a thrill ran 
through his whole frame; his heart stirred 
wildly. 

Since last night it had seemed to him that 
his love for this encaanting girl had been 
swallowed up in the grief and remorse he felt 
for having cherished violent and angry-feelings 
towards Horace, but now he was ready to bow 
down to her again; he loved and hated her 
madiy in the same moment. 

“You have the face of a condemned felon in 
a cell,” said Clemence ; “you look like a maniac! 
I verily believe you have not shaven nor bathed 
this day.” 






“You are right,” Athelstane answered, 
gloomily. “I walked straight out of his room 
inhere. I have not slept, and [ cannot eat.” 


Her beautiful red lip curled. 

“And pray does that do the patient any 
good ?” she asked, saucily. 

“Tam not a machine. I cannot be wound 
up to act in a sensible and practical manner; I 
suffer horribly. Horace and I were not on good 
terms, and now he will die without ever know- 
ing how much I have loved him in my heart.” 

“Tt would not have done him any good,” said 
Clemence, coldly. ‘Iam cure I think it waste 
of time to moan and fret for that, besides, he 
won't die. Oh, no, he will recover, you will 
ee.” 

“ And if he does,” said Athelstane, “he will 
be an idiot for life.” 

“In that case he will know nothing and will 
not eare.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Melrose, you are then utterly un- 
feeling,” said Athelstane, speaking above the 
low tone in which the little discussion had been 
carried on; “you shock me; I thought you 
loved Horace.” 

“Did you?” she answered, flippantly. “I 
could tell you a secret about that if you were 
in the mood to hear it, but you are not, you are 
ina bad temper, and I will wish you a good- 
morning. Iam going for a drive; I feel in- 
clined this morning to take the grey ponies and 
give them a spin.” 

“You must know how deep the snow lies, and 
driving will be rough and very diificult,” said 
Athelstane. 

“What matter,” she retorted, sharply, “if 1 
get thrown out and break my neck; you will 
not care,” 

Athelstane did not respond, but his heart 
stirred wildly within him. Was it possible then 
that after all this girl loved him ?—actually 
loved him ? 

“If so, welcome sweet madness of delight,” 
said his intoxicated soul. “Then let all other 


things and men and places go to the four 
winds.” 
He put his hand over his eyes, and when he! 


* 





| and_rose red lips. 


took it away and looked up again Clemence 
was gone. 
/* # * % ¥ 


She stood in the stable talking eagerly to the 
groom with the comical face. 

“Indeed, miss, it’s not safe at all for you to 
drive alone to-day; it will take the steadiest 
goer to manage that road to Bainston’s 
cottage.” 

“Tf that is so,” said Clemence, “pray let me 
see the ‘steadiest goer’ as you call him at once, 
and let me have the swiftest horse in the 
stables, and the warmest rugs. I am in no 
hurry to get to Bainston’s.” 

The groom set .about to obey the young 
lady’s orders. Clemence was enveloped in a 
huge fur cloak, and she wore a fantastic hat of 
the same Russian fur. 
would have made almost any woman look 
grotesque, but Clemence Melrose looked light 
as a snow fairy with her lovely laughing eyes 
She walked up and down in- 
side the first large stable. 

“It is warmer here,” she said to the groom, 
“than in the yard. And besides I don't want 
any escort—any of the gentlemen to offer to 
come with me. Iam sorry for Margaret Bain- 
ston, for I hear them all saying things about 
her that I don’t think are true; in two days she 
will start for Mentone, and 1 wish to see her be- 
fore she starts,” 

The groom harnessed a large, steady, grey 
horse to a little covered car, he opened the door, 
Clemence stepped in and was driven out of the 
stable yard and across the park and out through 
the gates to the high road. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
ARRESTED. 


Oh woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to piease; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


Snow—snow everywhere. Clemence looked 
through the window of the carriage upon the 
dreary landscape and shuddered, yet she was 
warm. She had a tin of hot water on which to 
rest her feet, and she was wrapped in a fur- 
lined rug, not to speak of her own fur cloak. 

“How cold the world is—how cold and 

dreary,” the beautiful girl said to. herself, 
aloud. “ Whata strange part I have to play 
in life. When the time comes, when everybody 
knows who I am, and how it is that Tam com- 
pelled to seem so heartless while my whole 
son] is filled witn the most devoted love, then 
those who have spoken ill of me will come 
kneeling at my feet, I will pardon them. Yes, 
it is after all nobler to forgive.’” 
She was weeping now large bright tears this 
capricious, strange, exquisite daughter of Lord 
Melrose. What would Athelstane have said if he 
could have seen the violent tempest of grief to 
which the beauty gave way, but he would 
naturally have asked the question: For whom 
does she shed those tears? And he would have 
asked that same question in vain. It took a 
long time to reach the poor cot of Sir Peter 
Lingham’s gamekeeper, for the snow was deep, 
and the moors were pathless, and so, wearied 
with the monotony of the landscape and dazzled 
by the white glare of the snow, Clemence sank 
back against the padded cushions of the carriage 
and slept heavily. 


a * * ® as 


Margaret Bainston was on her knees before a 
large trunk, into which she was packing various 
articles. She was in a very small room, hardly 
larger than an ordinary clothes closet, but it 
was large enough to contain a poor bed covered 
with a patchwork quilt, under this quilt peeped 
the tiny face of that hapless infant to whom 
Horace Rodney was father. The little creature 
slept peacefully, not a shadow crossed the pale, 
pinched face, and yet if there be any truth in 
presentiment or instinct the poor babe ought to 
have wailed dismally. 





Its father nad hitherto disowned it, and now 
lay himself smitten unto death. Its mother 
was about to leave it behind among strangers, 
while she went out into the world to seek her 


| fortune afresh. 


“irs. Bainston, Margaret’s mother, sat at the 
foot of the bed, the light from the four panes 
of glass in the slanting roof fell wpon her thin 
haggard face, she had a baby at her breast ; she 
was smiling and trying to talk cheerfully. 

“Tam sure I think you are fortunate, Meg, 
instead of being so miserable as you call your- 
self. Think of the nice outfit that kind young 
lady has enabled you to purchase. Why, you 
have more stockings and nightdresses than I 
should know what to do with, and money 
in your purse, and those beautiful warm 


; dresses.” 


It was a costume that | 


** Mother, do hush.” 
Margaret threw the dress that she was fold- 


| ing on the ground in a heap, and she wrung her 


| hands and rocked herself backwards and for- 





wards. 

“TI wonder I do not run mad,” the girl said, 
speaking between her clenched teeth, “ with all 
of you pointing to my dresses and my two 
bank-notes of five pounds each as if they were 
to pay me for the loss of what a woman, if she 
is a true woman, values more than her life, the 
love of the man she loves. ‘All the while that I 
am packing these things I am saying to myself 
he hates me and would kill me if he could, and 
the woman who has taken upon herself to pro- 
vide for me, and to get me out of the country, 
loves him—will marry him; she will twine her 
arms round his neck, and he will rain down 
kisses on her lips while Iam faraway beyond 
the seas, eating the bread of dependence, and 
while my child, my own child, is hidden from 
me. Oh, my poordarling child! Oh, my aching, 
tortured heart! Oh, man, man whom I so 
loved, whom I so hate, whom——” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Bainston, ‘I hear some- 
one at the door, a carriage stopped, I am almost 
certain.” 

As Mrs. Bainston spoke there came a loud 
rapping on the outer door. 

«Run out and see who it is, mother,” said 
Margaret, drying her streaming eyes, and then 
Mrs. Bainston hastened out. 

In a couple of minutes sae returned followed 
by Miss Melrose. Clemence looked strangely 
pale, Margaret thought. 

«“ Never mind me,” the beautiful girl said, 
“T will sit hereon this three-legged stool quite 
as comfortably as if it were a throne? Mar- 
garet, have you heard the news?” 

Clemence fixed her wonderful dark eyes on 
Margaret’s face with an expression that made 
the girl turn cold. 

«Have you heard the dreadful news, Mar- 
garet ?” repeated Clemence. 

“No. I have heard nothing,” said Margaret. 
“Nothing. Tell me, lady, quickly, if you have 
a spark of pity in your heart.” 

Margaret was deadly pale. 

«Then what do you dread ?” asked Clemence. 
«You said that you would be avenged on Mr. 
Horace Rodney, and I told you to leave venge- 
ance to a higher power, is it not so, Margaret ?” 

“Yes—yes, it was so, but I would not have 
had him really hurt. But tell me, what has 
happened ?” 

“He is dead to all the world. He may be 
really dead by this time. If they succeed in 
saving his life he will bea helpless idiot, weak 
as yonderchild. Last nightsome wretch struck 
him several violent blows on the head with a 
sharp instrument and fractured his skull, and 
left him for dead. I am afraid it is a case with- 
out hope. Margaret, you are avenged.” 

But Margaret did not triumph in the punish- 
ment of the man who had deceived and deserted 
her. She uttered a loud shriek,and would have 
fallen had not Clemence caught her in her 
arms. The young lady drew a pillow from the 
bed and placed it under Margaret’s head. She 
sprinkled water on her face; she held her gold 
scent-case to the nostrils of the stricken girl, 
and at length, when she opened her eyes, she 
spoke to her tenderly. , 

“I thought it was as well you should know 
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the truth, Margaret, before you go to France, 
so that you may not continue to cherish that 
sinful desire for revenge which I have always 
told you was wicked. Now, you must pray for 
this most miserable being night and morning.” 

Just at that moment came a very loud kneck- 
ing on the door of the cottage. It was indeed 
so peremptory a summons that Margaret said 
in alarm: “ What do they want ?” 

The next moment Clemence heard loud voices 
in the kitchen; therthe door of the poor little 
room was rudely opened. There stood three 
tall, stout policemen. One of them held a paper 


.in his hand. 


2 


“We arrest you, Margaret Bainston,” said 
this man, reading aloud from his paper, “on 
the charge of being privy to the attempted 
murder of Mr. Horace Rodney at Wolvermoor 
Park.” 

“‘Murder!” shrieked Margaret, starting to 
her feet. Is he dead ?” 

“T am thinking perhaps it’s no fault of yours 
if he’s not,” said the man. 

Poor Mrs. Bainston, who was close behind the 
policeman, began to weep loudly. Clemence 
was the compassionate angel of these afflicted 
women. She promised Margaret to provide for 
her mother and the hapless infant; she pro- 
mised to see that the case was carefully looked 
into, and she said: 

“If it comes to trial you shall have the best 
counsel that the English bar affords. I will 
pay for it. Cheerup. If you had even done it, 
you had been so cruelly used that half the world 
will take your part.” 

“T am innocent,” said Margaret. ‘“‘Oh! how 
am I to prove my innocence? Oh! I would not 
have hurt a hair of his head.” 

“You had better say as little as possible,” 
said the head policeman. “Other people tell a 
different story. You have been heard to use 
threats, and to vow that you would be avenged. 
You had best be quiet, and ask your mother to 
put your things into a small packet, and you 
must puton your cloak and come with us to 
Pennington, where the magistrates sit this 
afternoon.” 

® * * * * 


It is night, and the winds are howling 
furiously about the grand old mansion of 
Wolvermoor. For three whole days Horace has 
lingered between life and death—for three 


whole days Margaret Bainston and her formerly | 
discarded lover, Richard Brown, the bailiff’s | 


son at Owen’s Croft Furm, have beenin gaol. 
The Melrose family have not left Wolvermoor. 
Lady Melrose has been completely prostrate 
through the shock of this terrible occurrence, and 
the doetor said it would be quite dangerous to 
move her. Athelstane sat by the fire alone— 
alone, that is, save for the presence of the hap- 
less creature on the bed, the once brilliant and 
haughty and splendid Horace, now with a drawn, 


suffering face, with a wandering expression in ' 
the once magnificent eyes, unconscious, unable , 


to articulate, unable to stretch out his hand. 


The doctor from London, Mr. Worth, has ar- ! 


rived, and he is of opinion that life is ebbing 
fast, that there is literally no hope. Athelstane 
has heard this, and it nearly breaks his heart. 
He sits over the fire and looks at it, and 
wonders, and wishes with all his heart that he 
could recall the events of the lest few days. 
All at once he hears a clock somewhere iy, the 
house strike one. 

«« Everybody in the house sleeps save myself,” 
said Athelstane to himself. 

The nurse indeed slept within call in another 


room. All at once Athelstane heard light, | 


hurrying feet outside in the corridor. Then 
came a light, but impatient tap on the door. 

‘Come in!” he cried. 

The handle turned; the door fell back and 
there entered softly, on tiptoe, Clemence, with 
an expression on her lovely face which he had 
never seen there before. She wore a loose 
dressing-gown ; her lovely hair was gathered 
up for the night; she stole up to Athelstane 
and took his hand between both her own. 

«Now, if we are secure from interruption I 
will tell you the secret of my life.” 


And then she whispered—she bent down and 
whispered in hisear. The room seemed to rock, 
the ceiling touched the floor, the fire seemed 
run ina glittering circle round the room, 
the heart of Athelstane beat loudy. 


(To be Continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue autumn season of Old Drury has been 
inaugurated by the production of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The occasion was in- 
creased in interest by the announcement that 
in the play selected, “Henry the Fifth,” Mr. 
| George Rignold would undertake the part of 
the valiant young king. Mr. George Rignold 
| has identified himself with the character of the 
| hero of Agincourt since the production of the 
| late Mr. Calvert’s version of the play at Man- 

chester, not only in this. country but in 
| America, as well as upon the stages of Australia, 
' and has everywhere gained golden commenda- 
| tion and equivalent in the appreciative eulogies 
;and encouragement of his large and many 
|audiences. ‘The alterations that have been 
| made mostly deal with the position of the scenes 
| rather than with much changing of the text 
from that which is found in the acting edition 
|used by Macready. From his first entrance, 
| when he received an immense welcome from a 
| house that was crowded to the ceiling, he never 
| failed to arouse the enthusiasm of his audience. 
Mr. George Rignold has much improved since 
his absence from us. His elocution is better, 
his stage presence is better, and he has ac- 
quired a repose that is of vast importance to 
Shakespearian parts, while as to his appearance 
we may say that he looked every inch a hand- 
some English prince. We may add that the 
audience were enthusiastic and called him be- 
fore the curtain a countless number of times. 
Miss Brabrook Henderson spoke the prologues, 
as Chorus, in a very praiseworthy manner. The 
opening speech and that describing the condi- 
tion of the English army before Agincourt were, 
perhaps, the most snecessful with the audience, 
but every line was rendered with care and dis- 
cretion, which had a great charm for her 
hearers, and which should at least be honoured 
| with a better back scene. Mr. Ryder was of 
great support in the first act as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘The March of the Men of 
Haarlach” is introduced in the fourth act, 
and some suitable orchestral music assists the 
action of the piece. We congratulate Mr. 
George Rignold upon a well-deserved success. 














LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Mr. Henry Irvine in “The Merchant of 
Veniee”’ achieved a brilliant success, and the 
| role of Shylock has been added to the list of 
his stage triumphs. Indeed, the actor found it 
difficult to proceed, so many and so hearty were 
the compliments showered upon him. In ap- 
pearance he certainly realised “the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew,” the tall, gaunt figure, 
splendidly made up, and appropriately dressed, 
realising at once the idea of the part. That we 
| were to have an impersonation of no ordinary 
; merit was evident at the outset, from the sudden 
change made by Shylock, brooding upon the 
“ancient grudge” he bears Antonio, to the 
polite and courtrous “Rest you fair, good 
signor,” with which he turns to greet that 
| worthy merchant. The greatest curiosity, how- 
| ever, was manifested to note how Mr. Irving 
| would come through the trial scene, and when 
| the end was reached “splendidly” was the 
| word which conveyed the verdict of the great 
| majority. The Jew entered the Court of Jus- 
| tice with a smile of triumph playing upon his 
| lips. His hour for revenge had come. His foe 

was within his power. The knife was sharp, 
and he was only too eager tocut. The Jew’s 
eyes were filled with a fiendish glare. He 
seemed to glare upon his victim, and, as with 


—- 
——— 


knife in hand and the words “come, prepare,” 
he bounded towards Antonio, he suggested the 
idea of a wild animal hungering for his prey, 
Shylock in this instance bore his defeat and the 
collapse of his cause with all possible dignity, 
and the final exit, unaccompanied by paroxysms 
of grief, was marked only aged Fo stare at 
the bantering Gratiano, sok by a sigh which 
seemed to shake his frame. It was a magnificent 
performance throughout, and one that eannot 
fail to render still firmer the foundation upon 
which rests Mr. Irving’s fame. Miss Ellen 
Terry has already, in the character of Portia, 
won the admiration of playgoing London. 








THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


—OR— 
JEW AND GENTILE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE, in the Israelite’s dingy office 
Mark Upton stood alone with the money-lender. 
They looked into each other’s faces with the 
steady gaze of men who are not unknown to one 
another, and on the two countenances there was 
a sinister look of meaning. It was Levy who 
spoke first. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “It has turned out 
better than we hoped.” 

The other’s reply was at first a mitered 
sentence which did not reach the Israelite’s 
ear. 

“I say,” the latter repeated, “it has turned 
out better than we hoped. But was it well to 
send the young fellow off so soon? Is it right 
that a bridegroom should so soon desert his 
bride? Your ruse was an effective one, but was 
it well timed ?” f 

“Ruse!” repeated Upton, angrily. “Do 
you think I sent Edward Aveling off on a wrong 
scent ?” 

“ Assuredly; did you not ?” 

“No!” exclaimed the other, bringing his 
clenched hand down so hard upon the table 
that the feeble candle tottered and flickered. 
“*No! Would to heaven it were so, but for once 
I told him the truth. John Aveling is indeed 
dead.” 

A radiant smile of triumphant greed broke 
over the money-lender’s face, and rubbing his 
hands with glee, he said: 

“ Ah, what a blessing it is, indeed, to think 
that our little wedding is well and happily 
over.” 

Upton looked furtively at his companion from 
under his brows and replied : 

“You congratulate yourself needlessly, my 
friend. Has not the rumour already reacaed 
your ears that John Aveling, tired of his son’s 
extravagance, fast living and dissipation, re- 
solved to cut him off without a shilling ?” 

The countenance of the money-lender fell, 
but quickly recovering himself, he said: 

«Ah, Mr. Upton, but that. was merely ® 
threat such as fathers with wild sons often 
make.” 

“Tt is well for you if you can think s0,” 
answered the other significantly. “It may 
help you to console the little bride in the 
next room, but whether it will console your- 
self for the loss of your money is another ques- 
tion.” 

«What do you mean, sir?” eried Levy, seiz- 
ing his companion by the wrist and looking 
him in the face with consternation depicted 
upon his own. “Do you say that John Aveling 
carried out his threat, and that he cut his son 
off from his inheritance ?” : 

With a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders 
Frank Upton tossed away the Hebrew’s hand. 

“What would you have me tell you?” he 
said. “Have I not told you time and again 
that you must be cautious, that John Aveling’s 





patience would not hold out for ever? But you 
love money so well, you are so fond of higa 
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interest and large investments, that sometimes 
you overreach yourself, and then open your eyes 
and mouth and complain most bitterly if your 
extortionate demands are not satisfied. Why 
did you not heed me when I told you a month 
ago to present that suspicious cheque to Edward 
Aveling’s father and secure its eee Why 
did you not take my advice and tell him of his 
gon’s enormous debts? Why did you not tell 
him all you knew of the young scoundrel’s dark 
and devious ways? If you had doneso you would 
not now be moaning over worthless notes and 
empty, impossible-to-be-fulfilled promises. A 
pretty muddle you have made of it all, and you 
have also dragged your ward into the midst of 


it. 

“You thought yourself sharper than I who 
would have advised you; you thought that by 
humouring the young fellow’s follies, by in- 
volving him deeper and deeper in debt, you 
would at last entrap him in some scheme of your 
own, and thus establish a lifelong claim upon 
him. So you wilfully followed your own devices, 
and what has been the result? Look at your 
books, count up your losses, console your niece, 
and take warning never again to so deeply trust 
arich man’s son, lest at the very last moment 
of that rich man’s life he may disinherit him. 
Ina word, Mr. Levy, you have schemed to no 
purpose, for you have merely won a penniless 
husband for your ward.” 

Had not the stakes for which Levy played 
been of so doubtful a character it would have 
been a pitiful sight to see him now grovelling, 
as it were, in disappointment and baffled greed. 

“Oh,” he cried, burying his hands deep in 
his hair, and frantically clutching at it, “‘ oh, to 
think of my losses! To think of my hard- 
earned money being thrown away! I worked 
so hard, I denied myself so many comforts to 
get it, and now I shall never, never see it again! 
Oh, Mr. Upton, what shall I do? CanI not get 
some of it back? I must—I shall! I will not 
be so cheated! I will go to the lawyers. They 
shall break the old man’s will and pay his son’s 
honest debts.” 

“Honest debts!’ cried Upton, bitterly. 
“Honest debts! Yes, go by all means to the 
lawyers and lay your claims before them. Your 
rates of interest would please them mightily. 
Your way of doing business would be a new 
chapter in the art of money-making. Such 
claims as yours are so-called ‘debts of honour’ 
which are sometimes disregarded ; so go, by all 
means, to the lawyers and let them help you get 
rid of everything you have left.” 

The money-lender laid his head upon the 
table and groaned aloud. Mark Upton watched 
him with a sardonic smile upon his face, yet be- 
neath that smile was a look of bitterness which 
as yet the usurerdid not understand. Presently 
Levy raised his head, for a sudden thought en- 
tered his mind. 

“Mr. Upton,” he said, “you and I have 
been most friendly with each other. You 
surely will not see me suffer for the very 
necessities of life? I have done you many a 
good turn, and surely you ought to stand by me 
now.” 

“T don’t comprehend you,” said Upton, coldly 
drawing himself up with chilling reserve. “I 
remember nothing about the good turns you 
allude to.” 

_ Levy raised his hands in astonishment, almost 
shrieking his reply : 

“You don’t understand—you don’t remem- 
ber—how often you have come here to my 
little office and given me hints about young 
Mr. Aveling.” 

“ Silence!” cried Upton, his pale face sud- 
denly flushing red with passion. “You are an 
idiot to mention things which never occurred. 
What do you mean by the hints you say I gave 
you? All hints I ever gave you were for your 
own good, and if you disregarded them you 
must take the consequences, and not come 
whining around me for help. If you had obeyed 
me all would have been well, but as it is, you 
may starve for all I care.” 

_And uttering these passionate words with all 
the fury of a man who is himself raging with 
uncontrollable anger, Mark Upton turned as 


if to leave the room. But the money-lender 
oer himself before him ere he reached the 
oor. 

“Only tell me what I am to do,” he moaned. 
“Tf John Aveling has disowned his son it is 
you whom he has made his heir; and certainly 
you are too good and upright a man to see so 
true a friend as poor Levy lose his little all. 
Say now, Mr. Upton, say that you will pay 
me what this young man owes. It is only a 
little sum compared with all you have got. It 
is an honest debt. Take pity on me, sir, and 
pay it.” 

So pleading, he would have fallen upon his 
knees before his companion had not the reply 
of the latter prevented him. 

“No!” he said, stamping his foot angrily. 
* Not a shilling of my money shall pay Edward 
Aveling’s debts. Both he and you may starve. 
I will never throw either of you a crumb to save 
you from it.” 

Another moan broke from Levy’s lips. 

« Then think of my niece, sir, She at least 
is innocent. Think of her a moment, and do 
have a little pity. What will she do, bound to 
a man so worthless, so disgraced, and penniless 
too?” 

Upton turned upon the suppliant in still 
greater fury. 

“Worthless! Disgraced!’ he echoed. “Have 
you just discovered this? Did you not know 
it an hour ago when you led her into this 
room to marry her to Edward Aveling? You 
did not then hesitate; you hurried the matter 
on; you forced your own flesh and blood to ally 
itself with a man whom you knew to be a 
gambler because you then had some selfish 
ends of your own to secure. But now that 
you find him a pauper you suddenly think of 
the girl’s happiness, and whine over it as 
though it were your misfortune and not your 
fault. Getaway from me. Leave the door so 
I may pass.” 

But Levy, instead of obeying, sprang up and 
again grasped Upton by the arm. 

“Say,” he hoarsely whispered, a new scheme 
coming into his mind, “ why need we say any- 
thing about this marriage? My niece may yet 
do better. She is very young, and if I bid her 
she will say nothing about ever having had a 
husband, and perhaps before long I may find 
her another who will not prove such a villain.” 

A contemptuous smile curled Upton’s thin 
lip. 
“‘Again you have overreached yourself,” he 
said. ‘‘The marriage cannot be denied, for it 
is as valid as your scheming caution could make 
it. The rabbi who performed the ceremony is a 
man of integrity ; the witnesses you chose are 
people of respectability; their memories may 
not prove so accommodating as that of your 
niece; and, besides, there lies the certificate 
with the signatures scarcely dry.” 

Levy sprang to the table, seized the document, 
and would have torn it into fragments had not 
Upton arrested his hand. 

“‘ What are you doing?” he cried. 

«I will destroy it!” exclaimed Levy. “I 
will get it out of the way, and then the wit- 
nesses may say what they please. I will deny 
it all, for I will not give this penniless fellow a 
chance to claim aught from me. He has cost 
me more than enough already. As my niece’s 
husband he may at least come upon me for sup- 
port, and——” 

*‘Tdiot!”’ interrupted Upton. “ Yorr losses 
have turned your brain, so that you have become 
as simple as a child. That paper is too valu- 
able to be destroyed. Wait a moment,” he 
continued, taking it in his hand and reading it 
from beginning to end with close attention. 
“This is valuable,” he repeated. “You will 
do well to preserve it.” 

“Ts it so?’ returned Levy, his face bright- 
ening somewhat. ‘If it is valuable perhaps 
you will give something for it, Mr. Upton ?” 

The person addressed did not immediately 
reply. He stood holding the paper in his hand, 
his head bowed upon his breast, thinking deeply. 
As he thought his brow cleared, and the sar- 
donic smile again appeared, but without that 





under trace of bitterness. 


Yes,” he presently said, speaking slowly, 
“TI will give you something for it. I may be 
able to make some future use of it.” 
Levy caught eagerly at his words. 
“Ah,” he said, “I thought you would not 
leave a friend to suffer without helping him a 
little. Be kind now and pay me what this 
young man owes me, and you shall have this 
paper to keep for ever.” . 
“Impossible!” cried Upton. ‘“ Your demand 
is extortionate. Why should I pay thousands 
for a bit of paper which may or may not prove 
useful to me ?” 
The keen-eyed money-lender saw his oppor- 
tunity and did not hesitate to take advantage of 


it. 

“It isa valuable paper, you said, and you 
may make some very good use of it when the 
time comes. It is very strong and valid, too, 
for don’t you see the names of all the witnesses 
are written in full, and with their addresses also, 
so if you should wish to call upon them to prove 
anything they could easily be found? And didn’t 
you notice, too, that the Rabbi Israel is not an 
old man, so if years hence you should wish to 
find him you would not have to look among the 
dead ?” 

Levy ran on in this strain much longer, and, 
though Upton did not seem to hear or heedhim, 
it was strange that his own thoughts were 
flowing in the same channel, for the Israelite’s 
words seemed the very echo of his own specula- 
tions. 

“What is your price for this?’ he at last 
asked, folding the paper and addressing his 
companion in much the same tone as a cus- 
tomer would question a merchant concerning his 
wares. 

“T have told you, Mr. Upton. Pay your 
cousin’s debt to me, and it shall be yours for 
ever.” 

“TI have also told you that I cannot do 
that,” returned Upton, laying the document 
upon the table and affecting to abandon the 
negotiation. 

“It is worth that if it is worth anything,” re- 
plied the other. “‘ Remember it is valuable and 
valid,” and again he went on with a voluble de- 
scription of its worth. 

Mark Upton raised his eyes to Levy’s face, 
regarding him with that far-away look which 
people wear when looking at a person, but not 
seeing him because intense thought seems to 
blind the vision to everything save an introspec- 
tive survey. 

He at length interrupted the usurer by a 
seemingly irrelevant question : 

“Have you any desire to live abroad, Mr. 
Levy ?” 

The man loooked at him a moment in aston- 
ishment. Then replied: 

“Who that has ever lived in bright Bohe- 
mia is contented to remain elsewhere all his 
life ?” 

“* Would you like to return there ?” 

«Such has been my intention—my hope, Mr. 
Upton; but, alas! how can I do so now when I 
ain beggared ?” 

Again Mark Upton thought deeply, and again 
Levy, watching him intently, saw that some- 
thing of uncommon moment possessed his 
mind. 

“«If your losses should be made good would 
you still carry out that intention ?” 

Levy looked shrewdly at his interlocutor, and 
replied : 

“T would.” 

«Then let us consider the matter arranged,” 
returned Upton. “ Having it in my power to 
assist in-returning a worthy man to his native 
land, I should be unkind indeed if I did not 
thus aid him, but it must be understood that he 
must not return to try his fortune in England 
again.” 

“By no means, Mr. Upton,” replied Levy, 
taking the hand of his companion and carrying 
it to his lips in the excess of his joy. “ My 


life in this land has not been so happy that I 
should choose to return after once being free of 
it.” 

** And this document, this certificate, remains 





in my possession,” resumed Upton, taking the 
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paper from the table and placing it in his 
pocket. To-morrow at midday I shall be here 
to complete our arrangements. You may depend 
upon me without fail.” 

And the Hebrew, knowing the man well, 
trusted him fully, being assured that some 
sufficient reason would hold Mark Upton to his 
promise. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was not until the last echo of Mark 
Upton’s departing footsteps died away that the 
money-lender bethought himself of one other 
arrangement which in the excitement of 
making his peeuniary losses good he had failed 
to mention. 

His ward, his nieee—what should he do with 
her? His love of money had indeed prompted 
his arrangement of the marriage, but he bore 
the girl herself little love; she clogged and 
hampered his movements, interfered with his 
schemes, and in her marriage he saw a double 
advantage. 

When, therefore, that ill-assorted alliance 
was found to be so disastrous, when he found 
that hehad saddled himself with another penni- 
less relative, he ground his teeth wrathfully to 
think that he should have lost the opportunity 
of throwing the useless couple upon the support 
of Upton. 


last disturbing thought disquict him. He had 
the promise of receiving back his money, and 
was it strange that his joy had been so great as 
to forget other things ? 


He locked the outer door securely, for the | Levy, the Jew. For her mother’s sake I will 


night was now so far spent that he knew no 
other visitors or customers would present them- 
selves. Then taking the candle in his hand he 
was about extinguishing it preparatory to 
throwing himself upon the couch for the few 
hours sleep which sufficed for his needs, but 
ere he did so he thought of one other duty, so 
with the light still in his hand, he went to the 
door of the inner chamber. 

He listened fora moment, but no sound from 
within falling upon his ear, he cautiously opened 
the door and entered. The chamber was stiil 
dark as it had been since hé left it with the 
reluctant bride, but by the light which he 
carried he noted the form of the girl lying upon 
her narrow bed at the other end of the room. 
Levy went to the spot, and shading the light 
with his hand looked down upon the motionless 
girl. 

She was sleeping, but her slumber was broken 
by fitful murmurings and by distressing dreams, 
for across her face there passed frequent spasms 
as of pain or imagined distress, and that these 
were caused by unhappy dreams was too plainly 
evinced by the tears which still lay undried 
upon her cheeks. 

Her face was almost death-like in its. pallor, 
her dark hair and eye-lashes adding to this 
pallor by their sharp contrasting colour. A 
softening trace of pity stole over her uncle’s 
stern face as he looked down upon the sleeping 
girl. 

“Life is hard for thee and for us ail,” he 
murmured ; “‘ but why should your sky be un- 
clouded and mine so darkly overcast? I have 
done better than many another would have 
done. Itis not by my choice or will that you 
are here, so let those bear the blame who merit | 
it if hereafter you are less happy than might be 
wished. For fifteen years 1 have fed and 
clothed you. I have done my duty. One thing 
more I will do for you and after that you and I 
part for ever. 

“What if your marriage was distasteful to 
you,” he continued, turning back and again 
addressing the sleeping girl, for after his last 
words he had half moved towards the door; 
“what if you did shrink from marrying a 
person whom you had never seen? Do girls 
ever know enough to cnoose their mates? Think 


man would at least have given you a good name 
and a comfortable home. 
was for the best; if I made a mistake others 
must remedy it.” 

So sayimg he again turned aside and was 
about leaving the room as noiselessly as he had 
entered, when another thought arrested him, 
and putting the candle down upon a shabby 
chest of drawers he carefully opened the upper 
compartment and searched therein for some ob- 
ject which he seemed to have some difficulty in 
finding. His search was at length suecessful, 
for from one corner of the drawer he drewa 
small wooden box, and from this he lifted a 
pretty trinket. 

It was a locket or pendant of gold, hand- 
somely fashioned and set with precious stones, 
which, though few in number, were of consider- 
able size and of undoubted value. This trinket 
he held up to the light, surveving and admiring 
its workmanship and estimating its worth. 

“Tt would seem right that I should have some 





| upon her,” he murmured. 
| go to towards repaying me, and yet 


| one side. 
and by every right this should be mine.” 


Upto rr ; | drawer also he partly closed, for the covetous 
But the Israelite was a person of expedients, | desire to possess the trinket was strong upon 
and not fer a very great length of time did this | him, but a better impulse finally stayed his 








| he put the pendant within it and hastily left 


| his going to the bureau his movements had 
| been closely watched by a pair of wide-open, 


| lender mdde in opening the drawer, and accus- 








you you would have made a better selection if 
you had waited ten or fifteen years? There was 
a chance, Rachael—a chance that this young | 


| degree than any other class, are, as a rule, well 


return for the care and expense I have lavished 
“This thing would 
>”? he 
turned the jewel over and over in his hand, “it 
has her father’s crest and monagram,” he re- 
sumed, examining some engraved ehuracters on 
*«« He also owes me a debt of gratitude, 





He replaced the box within the drawer, the 


hand. 

“TI won’t take it from the child,” he said. 
Tt will serve her a good turn some day when 
she may not have even so good a friend as old 


let her keep it,” and again drawing out the box 


the room. 
He did not know that from the moment of 


lustrous eyes. 
The girl had been aroused from her troubled 
sleep by the slight noise which the money- 


tomed to his presence at all hours of the day 
or night, his coming at that moment did not 
startle her into any sudden movement or out- 
cry. 

She saw him as he opened the drawer and 
took out the little box containing her one and 
only treasure, and her childish heart beat high 
with alarm when she saw him turn it about in 
his hand and heard his muttered debate as to 
whether he should take it for his own. 

Her fear that he would do so was at one 
moment so great that she was on the point of 
springing to his side to implore him to leave it 
in her possession ; and when he finally returned 
it to its place she was equally impelled to make 
known her thanks. 

But she restrained taese impulses, and her 
uncle left the room, not knowing that his move- 
ments had been so closely observed. Yet, after 
his departure the young girl lay with wide-open 
eyes staring into the darkness. Hers had 
been an existence so joyless, so repressed, so 
isolated, that her very nature had undergone a 
change. 

Her uncle, alternately kind and harsh, had 
been her only eompanion since infancy, save 
upon those rare, infrequent occasions when the 
visits of some compassionate neighbours drew 
her for a few moments out of her quiet, solitary 
self. 

Not knowing any other kind of life, she had 
accepted this as her lot with never a murmur or 
complaint, repressing the instincts of youth as 
beyond gratification, and schooling her young 
nature with all the firmness of an anchorite to 
wait upon the will of her guardian. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that the girl 
had grown up inignorance. Such is not the 
custom of the people to whom she belonged, for 
whatever their other characteristics, it may 


I did what I thouc¢ht 


Their religion, their habits of life, their 
pursuits, are such that even in childhood it 
is no unusual thing for them to be conversant 
with several languages, and their quiet and, 
in the main, well-ordered lives, make them 
appreciate and embrace every educational ai- 
vantage. 

And Levy, the money-lender, though harsh, 
shrewd, and avaricious, was a man of peculiar 
attainments, and for more reasons than one, he 
found it expedient to look well to the education 
of the young girl under his charge. Therefore, 
though he begrudged her the bread she ate andj 
the miserable clothing she wore, he gladly in- 
structed her in those languages and sciences in 
which he was himself well versed, so that at 
sixteen she was. conversant with all the essen- 
tials of a superior education. 

Upon her guardian she had always looked as 
upon an exalted being, whose behests she could 
not disobey, and the habit had become so fixed 


manded her to bind herself for life toa stranger, 
beyond a few passionate entreaties and pro- 
tests, she dared offer no opposition. So she 
went through that mockery of a sacred rite 
like one in a dream, realising its solemnity, 
yet powerless to resist the will mightier than 
her own. 

While the girl'lay fearfully looking ont into 
the darkness, trying to read therein some trace 
of her future, her husband, the wild, reckless 
young Edward Aveling, was passing through 
experiences which were desined to affect his 
whole future career. 

Madly as the carriage which conveyed him 
to Ashurst was driven it yet did not keep pace 
with nis impatient desires, for time and again 
he leaned forward and repeated his command to 
hasten. 

At last his father’s house was reached. 
Lights gleamed from many a window which at 
this late hour were usually dark, and his hasty 
step upon the threshold advising some watcher 
within of his approach, the door was opened for 
him ere he touched the beli, A man servant, 
pale and startled in look as if by some sudden 
and terrible event, met him. 

* Dyson,” gasped the young man, taking him 
excitedly by the shoulder, “tell me the truth 
about my father. Is he——” 

He could not finish the dread inquiry; but 
the man comprehended it, and sadly replied : 

“Yes, Mr. Edward,it istrue. Dr. Armstrong 
is upstairs waiting for you.” 

With a smothered. groan young Aveling 
turned and ran rapidly upstairs; but when he 
reached the door of his father’s chamber he 
paused, feeling almost unable to cross that 
threshold which only a few hours before he had 
left under circumstances so distressing. 

The vision of his father’s face and figure as 
he last beheld him seemed burnt upon his brain, 
and to make that vision still more terrible was 
the thought that his own wild course and un- 
dutiful conduct had embittered his father’s last 
moments, and perhaps hastened his death. 

So when he laid his hand upon the door of 
that silent chamber his limbs suddenly shook 
as if with an ague fit, and for a moment he 
stood still to recover sufficient composure to 
enter. Yet his coming had been heard by 
one who waited within, and while he stood 
struggling for self-mastery the door opened, 
and the kind face of the family physician ap- 
peared. 

He noted at a glance the young man’s agita- 
tion, and stepping out into the hall closed the 
door noiselessly behind him, and taking the 
other by the arm, led him unresistingly to those 
rooms which the doctor knew were the young 
man’s own. 

With gentle force he. obliged him to seat 
himself in an arm-chair into which the suffer- 
ing young fellow nervelessly dropped, and then 
wisely waited until he should so far recover 
himself as to be able to bear the dreadful in- 
telligence which it was the physician’s duty to 


safely be said that the Israelites, to a greater |jHmpart. 


It was some moments until the profound still- 





educated and intelligent. 
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ness which reigned in the apartment was broken. 





in her mind that when that evening he com-- 
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At last Avelimg looked up, and speaking in a 

husky voiee, said : 
«“T should be better prepared for this blow, 

Dr. Armstrong,‘ but it unmans me completely.” 

« Your feeling does you no discredit,” replied 
the doctor, sympathetically, ‘Such sad events 
cannot be so long anticipated but that when the 
moment of trial comes it brings with it a dread- 
ful shock.” 

«But my father’s condition did not seem so 
yerv alarming when I saw him last.” 

The physician looked keeuly at the young 
man. 

“Some sudden excitement must have pre- 
cipitated the crisis,” he said; but ere he could 
say more a deep groan burst from his listener 
and in a choked voice he exclaimed: 

“TI caused that sudden—that fatal excitement 
Dr. Armstrong. My father and I had a distress- 
ing interview this evening. I was wholly to 
blame for it; I angered nim, I drove him to 
desperation, I taxed his strength, his forbear- 
ance beyond his strength. A dreadful scene 
ensued which my father should never have wit- 
nessed. My violence, my anger caused it all. 
My father’s death should be laid at my door!” 
and eovering his face with his hands another 
deep groan of agony and remorse burst from 
hin. 

The physician waited for a few moments 
before he attempted any consolation. In truth 
he found it a difficult matter to say anything to 
stem the tide of bitterness which was now 
setting so strong against the young man, for his 
wild life had been a well-known fact, and the 
medical ‘man remembered that the elder 
Aveling’s anxiety on his account had 
complicated the disease which made him an 
invalid. 

Yet the thoughtful practitioner, deeply 
versed in the secrets of the human heart, 
could not but pity the distress which was all 
bo more poignant because essentially self-in- 

icted. 

“ Mr. Aveling,” he said, at length, “ pray try 
and compose yourself. I understand your 
feelings perfectly and assure yon of my 
condolence. I happened, most fortunately, to 
be at hand at the moment of your father’s 
greatest need, and I can truthfully tell you 
that he then expressed no resentment against 
you.’ 

The young man, by a strong effort, so com- 
manded himself that he presently looled up 
and begged the physician to tell him some of 
the circumstances attending his father’s sudden 
death. 

“When did it occur, and why was I not sum- 
moned before it was too late ?” he asked. 

Dr. Armstrong took a seat near the questioner 
and replied : 

“ In the confusion attending the trying scene, 
your cousin, Mr. Upton, charged himself with 
everything pertaining to the family.” 

Edward Aveling’s cheek flushed. at the 
mention of his cousin’s name; but, smother- 
ing his feelings, he signed his companion to 
proceed. 

“Your, father died in a fit, induced, as I 
hinted to you, by some unusual excitement. 
Mr. Upton was with him at the time, and I, 
chancing to. make my evening visit at the 
moment, entered the room just as your cousin, 
assisted by a servant, was. lifting him from the 
floor. Idid all that medical skill could do to 
revive him, but it.was useless.. A blood-vessel 
had been ruptured, and he died shortly after 
being placed upon the bed. I suggested that 
you should be sent for, and Mr. Upton told me 
he had done so. As it was still early’in the 
evening I hoped you might not yet haye gone 
out, but——”? 

_‘ What is that you say?” eried Aveling, 
lifting up his. head with a quick movement. 
“Early in the evening, do you say? I did not 
leave the house till after ten o'clock.” 

“ Your father died at quarter past nine.” 

“At quarter past nine!’ echoed the young 
man, in sharp aecents. “Then I was in the 
house, and Matk Upton knew it. For some 


‘ase purpose of his own he kept me ignorant of 
wnat happened, and knowingly let me go out 





to—to disgrace myself,and everyone connected 
with me.” 

‘he iast words broke from the speaker’s lips 
passionately and with all the force of conviction, 
for at that moment his cousin’s behaviour, 
viewed in the vivid light which strong feeling 
engenders, left no doukt upon his mind that 
there was some secret understanding between 
Levy and Upton, and that he had been cruelly 
and criminally kept ignorant of an event which 
would have thwarted the latter’s malevolent 
schemes. 

As usual with him when under the influence 
of great excitement, Aveling sprang to his feet 
and paced the floor with rapid, nervous strides. 
The remorse which a moment hefore held such 
agonising sway over him wag now in a mea- 
sure displaced by the hatred whieh of late 
had burned so hot against Bis seheming rela- 
tive. 

Even with his dead father lying silent and 
still sonear he could not stem the rising tide of 
his anger, and the physician, looking at him 
with curious, speculative eyes, wondered at the 
depth of self-indulgence which could produce 
and foster such passions. 

After half-a-dezen rapid turns the young 
man suddenly stopped short before his com- 
panion, and said : . 

“T tell you, Dr. Armstrong, I have been 
driven to some of my mest criminal acts by the 
infernal arts of that base‘eousin of mime. I do 
not deny that Iam a scoundrel, and merit my 
father’s disinheritance. I do not.complain of 
any of his acts; but I tell you, sir, Mark Upton 
has beem a snake in the grass from the first mo- 
ment he entered this house. He has laboured 
early and late, in season and out of season, to 
sow dissensions between my father and myself, 
and I, idiot that I have been! have fallen into 
his trapsand furthered his designs !” 

The physician graveby.xreplied : 

“Mr. Aveling, it is not my duty to reprove a 
person of your age and stamding; but I feel 
bound to say this mueh, whilewe are upon this 
distressing subject: Your cousin's devotion to 
your invalid father entitles him: to your respect, 


if not to your liking. Tt certain] not: been 
without some self-sacrifice: that doy and night 
he has met the wants: and ati the whims 


of a restless invalid, ‘Your father walued Mr. 
Upton’s friendship and it seems) to me-that if 
the grief and remorse witich; expressed a 
while ago are genuime you it by @ 
more becoming attitude towards man whom 
your father loved and trusted.” 

Young Aveling, arrested in his rapid pacing 
of the floor, stood before the physician like one 
transfixed. An angry flash at first kindled in 
his eye, but as his companion proceeded a look 
of amazement took its place. 

““My remorse, my grief, not genuine?” he 
murmured. “Must I appease my conscience 
by flinging all my remaining manliness at the 
feet of, my father’s ill adviser ?” 

“Young man,” returned the doctor, still 
more sternly, “beware how you peck at the 
mote in your cousin’s eye while the beam re- 
mains in your own! Has your own life been 
so pure that you can judge and condemn 
another ?” 

«“ Heaven knows it has not !”’ replied Aveling, 
with another remorseful groan. ‘I would give 
the best years of my life if I could recall this 
one night and live it over again.” 

«Phen let a better spirit animate you from 
this hour,” replied the physician, earnestly. 
“Let this be the turning point of your life. 
Reformation is a hard, fierce battle, but you will 
win if you are brave and persistent. And as an 
earnest of your better life resolve to extend a 
friendly hand to your cousin.” ? 

« Dr. Armstrong, you do not know the man?’ 
exclaimed Aveling. “Ask anything else of me 
and I will accede to your wishes, but to forget 
and forgive what Mark Upton has done is im- 
possible! You do not know how deep and dark 
his schemes have been. Itis not enough that 
he has.robbed me of my inheritance, but F must 
also turn and fawn upon him as though I were 
whining for a beggarly crust ?” 

‘Robbed you of your inheritance!’ repeated 


the. doctox, in surprise. ‘“ Who has told you 
this ?”’ 

“My fatner himself. He told me this evening 
that Upton, and not [, would receive his wealth 
at his death.” 

“Your father did not live to execute this 
purpose,” returned Dr. Armstrong, gravely. “I 
witnessed his will made many months ago and 
can assure, you that it has not been changed 
since that time. By) that instrument you are his 
sole heir, but im aceepting the legacy you are 
enjoined to treat your cousin with friendly con- 
sideration, dog whieh your father declares you 
shall receive his fullamd free forgiveness for all 
the errors of your past life; but refusing, you not 
only forfeit all claim upon his estate, but bring 
upon yourself the just condemnation of the 
parent you have so sorely tried.” 

It was some moments before Edward Aveline 
replied. He stood before the fire looking 
thoughtfully into its ¢ depths wherein he 
seemed to search in vain some prophetic 
vision of the future, for evem to his perturbed 
mind at that moment there came # prescience of 
evil. 
“It is a hard alternative,” he at Inst said¢ 
turning to the kind physician, who anxious!; 
awaited his decision. “Itis a harder alterni- 
tive than ye may ever know, butfor myfather’s 
sake, not for his gold, to win his forgiveness, 
not to avert his curse, I accept it.” 

“Well and nobly said!’ cried the doctor, 
springime up and seizing the young man heartily 
by the hand. “You have takem the: first ste» 
towards atoning for your past faults. Let us 
now go to your father’s chamber and beside his 
body ratify your noble resolve.” 

But Edward Aveling shook his head sadly and 
signified his desire to be alone; and Dr. Arm- 
strong, respecting the young man’s wish, sanc- 
tioned it by taking leave. 

Later that night, even when the rays of 
another day were illuminating the east, the 
repentant son went softly to his father’s death 
chamber, and thereby beside his cold, inani- 
mate form solemnly vowed that his future life 
should atone for his past, and that, with the 
Lord’s help, he would fulfil the conditions 
upon which his father’s forgiveness had been 
promised. 

It was well for him that the fature was 
mercifully hidden from his view, else the 
\ dark, trying vista would have appalled him ; 
for even at that moment there were shadows. 
looming before him from which he might not 
escape. 

(To ve Continued.) 








Asocrery of women painters has been formed 
at Manchester, where it is proposed to hold 
shortly an exhibition of the works of female 
artists. 

Ir is understood that the Marquis of Lorne 
will visit England at Christmas, returning sub- 
sequently to Canada with the Princess Louise. 

Suc is the peculiar quality of the atmos- 
phere in the Underground Railway that a 
chemist in the neighbourhood of King’s-cross 
makes a speciality in his business of curing what 
he ealls the “ Underground malady.” 

Ir is confidently expected that the workmen 
from the two extremities of the Gothard tunnel 
will shake hands midway in the mountain before 
New Year’s Day. 

A “MARRIAGE COFFER” being advertised 
last week for sale, no less than six young ladies 
wrote to ask whether the ‘‘c” was not an error 
of the printer. No doubt they each and all 
thought the “cc” superfluous. 

Lorp Mayor’s Day was exceptionally ob- 
served this year. Sir Francis Truscott isa very 
wealthy man, whose one ambition in life—to 
ride in a Lord Mayor’s coach through the streets 
of London—has been gratitied. ‘The procession 
represented everything in the City that could by 
any means be brought into it, and it was of ab- 
normal length. We hear that the banquets 
given by Sir Francis will be more numerousand 





more liberal than during any year since that in 


which Sir Sydney Waterlow reigned. 
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{SECOND s1GHT. } 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 





Ir was at the close of a beautiful day in 
autumn. The setting sun shone gloriously 
through the half-opened window of a room in 
which sat a lady of some twenty-five years. 
The walls of the apartment were adorned with 
rare works of art. The furniture was richly 
upholstered, and the long satin and lace curtains 
were drawn back from the windows, revealing a 
charming landscape without. 

Waleska Douglas could not be called beauti- 
ful. True,she had dark hair and large, lustrous 
eyes; and her forehead was broad and low; 
still there was an expression on her face that told 
of a nature repressed, and a heart held down by 
a strong will, that caused her features too often 
to assume a painful cast, that led even her more 
intimate friends to shrink from her as if they 
were intruding on her privacy. But for all 
that she was a whole-souled woman, who shrank 
from wrong-doing, and would befriend one in 
need. 

Just now she rested her head upon her hand, 
apparently in deep thought. Presently the 
curtain, which had been dropped over the door, 
was drawn aside with a firm hand, and a man 
of some fifty years entered the room and walked 
with a rather hasty step to a chair, threw him- 
self into it, and looking straight into his 
daughter's face, he said : 

“Leska, take your mirror, and tell me what 
you see upon its face.” 


Waleska arose, and passing to a small table 
opened a box that stood upon it, and drew forth 
an oval disk, and sitting down upon a low otto- 
man, placed it so that no shadow should fall 
upon its surface. A moment she seemed lost in 
thought, and then in a low voice she spoke of 
what came before her. 

“Iseea large room, furnished with a desk, 
safe, and afewchairs. Amanapproaches. He 
goes to the desk, looks over the books, and leans 
his head upon his hand in deep thought. He 
looks up, and there is a fierce determination in 
his face. He opens the desk and takes outa 
bunch of keys, and looks carefully about him. 
He walks with stealthy steps to the safe, and 
putting a key in the lock, turns it. He takes 
up notes and bonds, but his hand trembles. He 
replaces them, and walks back to the desk. He 
goes to the safe again. He takes the bonds in 
his hand, looks them quickly over, clenches 
them firmly,and thrusts them into his breast coat 
pocket. He goes back to the desk, passing his 
hand over his forehead, where stand great 
drops-of perspiration. He opens the books and 
writes.” 

Mark Douglas, as his daughter thus drew the 
picture which her eyes rested upon, half rose 
from his chair, seeming greatly agitated, but 
recollecting himself, he sat down and waited 
with seeming patience until she had finished. 

“« Describe the man, Leska.” 

“Of medium height, grey eyes, dark hair, 
slightly built, a thoughtful face, with a quick 
flash of knowledge and cunning playing over it.” 





—— 


He asked her no more, but sat musing. Then 
rising, he said: 

“ Has Ralph Stuart called upon you to-day? 
It has been a clear, pleasant day.” 

* No,” answered Waleska. 

He came towards her, and stooping down 
kissed her broad forehead, and thanked her for 
what she had told him. 

“Cultivate that gift, my daughter, it may be 
of great use to you some day;” and he left the 


room. 

The shadows of the advancing night fell thick 
and fast ere she arose to light the gas and drop 
the long curtains. The stars came into view 
one by one. The moon shed her light over all 
the scene without, but within that house there 
dwelt two human beings who were ill at ease. 
The father’s mind was full of the difficulties 
surrounding his financial affairs, and the 
daughter’s heart told her too well whom she 
had seen in the glass. But at length they both 
slept. 

The morrow came. The father went to his 
counting-house, the daughter to her household 
duties. That evening there was to be a party 
at the house of Mrs. George Barrington. The 
elegant drawing-rooms and conservatory were 
thrown open to the guests, and music, dancing 
and conversation served to while away the hours 
until the last guest had gone. Among those 
present were Waleska Douglas and Ralph 
Stuart, who with the daughters of the hostess, 
Isabel and Ellen, and their friend, James Alex- 
ander, formed a charming group. 

« Ah!” said Ralph, as a pause in the music 
gave them opportunity for conversation. ‘‘ Fame 
and glory are grand, but I must say I enjoy an 
evening like this.” 

“True,” answered James Alexander, “ gold 
will never lose its value beside genius. Fame 
is well, but gold is better.” 

«* Ah, then you would have gold and nonsense 
win the day ?” asked Isabel. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “if we would have last: 
ing happiness.” 

** But of what does happiness consist ?” asked 
Leska. 

“To my mind,” said Isabel, “it is to be in- 
dependent ; to have a home with someone to 
care for me, and the wherewithal to do as I will, 
especially the wherewithal,” she said, archly 
glancing upward into the face of Ralph. 

** But you would not sacrifice everything else 
to the wherewithal, would you, Miss Barring- 
ton? ‘True, money brings an independence, be- 
cause we have the means to do as we please, but 
we cannot buy hearts—true hearts with it,” he 
said, meaningly. 

“There are not many true hearts in this 
world,” broke in James Alexander, “not many 
that cannot be bought.” 

“ You do not know women if you say that,” 
said Ellen. 

“Perhaps not, Miss Ellen; perhaps all are 
not as good as you are,” he said, slowly, looking 
into her eyes, and letting his own rest therein 
just a moment. 

Ellen Barrington noticed that penetrating 
glance, and with a slight blush she looked 
down. With not the fire of character that her 
sister Isabel possessed, she had less ambition 
and more simple affections. She trusted human 
nature, and believed, even when she saw the 
dark side of her friends, that those failings 
were but temporary, and the morrow would 
bring the sunshine of soul again. 

Isabel, on the contrary, was made up of pride, 
ambition, and strong self-will, and being well 
educated she could with a little engineering 
bend the minds of her friends to her own, and 
thus gain her point in whatever she undertook. 
The difference between the two sisters was 
marked ; the one all gentleness; the other all 
determination. 

As the music was again heard floating through 
the rooms they moved towards the conservatory, 
Ralph Stuart and Waleska separating them- 
selves from the others. Isabel, who had been 
closely watching them although not appearing 
to do so, felt ill at ease, but stillas she leaned 
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upon the arm of James Alexander, she kept up 
a constant flow of conversation. 

“Waleska,” said Ralph, when they were 
alone, “ tell me, I have heard it said that you 
possess a strange gift; that you can read in 
a glass the doings of your friends. Is this 
true ?” 

Although Waleska Douglas had known him 
for many months, yet this was the first time he 
had ventured to call her by that name. She 
answered, in.an undertone: 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Then tell me what is the character of the one 
who is now with Isabel ?” 

Waleska hesitated, then turning half away she 
answered : 

“Do not ask me.” 

«Why not? Can you not trust me?” 

“Yes; but itis not always wise to tellall you 
know.” 

“True, but if the happiness of another is at 
stake—if you know, or rather suppose that there 
is something wrong, and could point it out in 
time, would it not be right to tell what you 
see ?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“But what?” and as he spoke he drew a 
little nearer, and silently rested his hand for a 
moment on hers. Only a moment. But what 
did that touch convey? To one whose nature 
was as receptive as hers a word of thought. 
A quick thrill ran through her frame, and 
in that moment was born to them unity of 
soul. 

She turned towards him and said: 

“James Alexander is not high principled. 
There are many of his acts that will not bear 
examination.” e 

“You know this, or do you guess it ?” 

“My intuitions tell me I am right.” 

He watched her closely, and then with a sigh 
he turned away, as he saw approaching them 
Isabel and Alexander. Isabel’s eyes were spark- 
ling with curiosity as she caught sight of 
them. She came up to them, quickly, saying: 

“Why did you not keepup withus? We 
missed you.” 

Ralph answered : 

“These tropical plants have many attrac- 
tions. See how gorgeous this cactus looks !”’ 

The young men exchanged glances. Ralph 
smiled, and for a moment his eyes rested upon 
Alexander. He looked at him keenly, but only 
fora moment; but short as it was, James Alex- 
ander felt the gaze, and cringed, then flashed 
back a cunning look of defiance. 

As they separated after the party Leska’s 
heart asked, ‘‘Does he love me?’ and 
Isabel’s question, “ Will I win him, and be 
mistress of a fine establishment?” We will 
see. 





Mark Douglas sat in his counting-house, look- 
ing closely over his books. He turned from day 
and cash books to his ledger, and then to his 
trial balance. He could apparently discover no 
error, and yet something told him they had been 
falsified. He went to his safe. The bundles of 
papers appeared the same to the eye in number 
upon a cursory examination ; but he remembered 
what his daughter had seen for him in the 
mirror, and he waited an opportunity when he 
should be free from visitors to look them over 
more carefully. 

His book-keeper entered and took his seat at 
the desk. Ere long James Alexander became 
aware that there was something unusual in the 
look that his employer cast upon him, for so 
does the mind betray itself in the face. 

“ Anything unusual happened, Mr. Douglas? 
You look troubled.” 

“No, James. I have been looking through the 
books. All seem to be right.” 

“Thope so. The business of the week has 
been good.” 

“Yes, business prospects are improving. I 
suppose those bonds and papers entrusted to 
our care for safe keepingare all right? If any- 
thing happened to them it would fall upon us.” 
ay hey are all right,” answered Alexander. 

I saw them myself yesterday.” 





Nothing more was said. The day drew to a 
close, and business hours being over, the shop 
was closed, and the employés departed. The 
merchant lingered for awhile, lost in thought. 
At length he rose, and going to his safe, he be- 
gan to examine its contents. 

At first all appeared right, but as he looked 
more thoroughly he found that here and there 
a bond had been abstracted from the many 
packages entrusted to their care. He sat down 
as this discovery was made, the scene in the 
aeere coming with bewildering plainness before 

im. 

It was true what his daughter had said, and 
from her description he was positive who was 
the thief.» How should he fasten it upon him ? 
Long he sat there, and revolved plan after 
plan in his mind. He must make good the 
deficiency, even though it seriously crippled 
him. At length he arose and went home. As 
he entered the house he went to his daughter 
and said : 

** Leska, take your mirror, and tell me what 
you see.” 

Accustomed always to obey her father, she 
immediately arose, and seating herself on a sofa 
took the oval disk in her hand, and bent her 
mind to the subject. 

“My father, I see the same man I saw here 
once before. He is now ina room handsomely 
furnished. He sits in a chair beside a table. 
He is not reading, but I can tell his mind. He 
thinks of the remarks he has heard to-day. 
But a plan is in his mind by which he hopes to 
escape discovery. Oh, father, I know that 
man.” 

**Tell me his name.” 

She bent low and whispered it in his ear. 

* You are right, my daughter.” 

He rose and left her, but sne still held the 
glass. Some years ago she had the glass made 
according to an old receipt. At first in fun she 
looked in it for what it could tell of the future. 
But as time rolled away, she found that the 
principle in her soul it corresponded with was 
cultivated until now she could read the mind 
and habits of all who approached her. 

She turned the glass to see if one should ap- 
pear who little by little was creeping deep and 
still deeper into her soul. And his face and 
form came to view. She saw him at the side of 
Isabel Barrington, talking earnestly. She saw 
her answer him so sweetly; but as she looked 
and read on, she saw Isabel's thoughts portrayed. 
She was controlled by ambition; Ralph Stuart 
by the feelings of friendship, and with a sigh of 
relief, she put the mirror down. But was it 
thus ? 

From the time that Ralph had touched her 
hand so lightly their hearts had begun to draw 
near each other. The magnetism of a touch 
from the hand of one we think of often is the 
opening of a life of love frequently. The pres- 
sure may be ever so slight, but given in that 
peculiar manner it tells to the heart far more 
than words can tell to the listening ear. And 
as these two drew near to one another, the 
tones of the voice, when they were alone, 
changed to that peculiar cadence that affection 
alone can fathom. Even as they listened to 
each other’s breathing the slowness or the 
quickness betokened the fenor of the mind. 

To-night they sat together, Ralph and Leska. 
The merchant was absent in his counting-house. 
Outside the rain was falling. Inside of the 
drawing-room a cheerful fire burned in the 
grate; the curtains were dropped over the win- 

ows, and a mild, soft light from the shaded gas 
diffused itself through the room. 

“Leska,” said Ralph, “tell me of your 
mother. Did she die when you were very 
young ?” 

Yes. I think of her asa beautiful woman 
who flitted around my childhood’s bed. The 
golden hair and clear blue eyes I shall never 
forget. I often dream of her.” 

** Do you believe in dreams ?” 

“No. I never yet heard of one that came 
true.” 

**T sometimes dream of you,” he said. 

“And what do you dream?” she said, 
archly. 





“ ae I. tell you of one I had last night ?” 

« es.” 

“I thought we stood on the shore of an 
ocean. The waves that came trooping in crept 
gradually nearer and more near. At length 
they touched our feet. We turned to fly, and I 
saw a high rocky precipice behind us, with no 
other means of escape. You entrusted yourself 
to my care, and taking you in my arms, I en- 
deavoured to scale the heights. Many diffi- 
culties beset our pathway, but at length we 
reached the top, and you were safe beside me. 
The roadway that opened before us was deso- 
late and full of danger. A ferocious dog was in 
our pathway and would have torn you in pieces, 
but I held you firmly to my breast, and shel- 
tered you from his fangs, resolved to give my 
life that yours might be saved. But we escaped 
all that threatened us on that fearful way, and 
passed into clear sunshine and safety.” 

As he told her the dream, she looked stead- 
+ aad into his eyes, and he drew her near 

im. 
«And would you have done so—sheltered me 
thus ?” she asked, in a soft, low voice. 

“Yes, Leska, even as my soul guards 
yours.” 

“Do you think there are beings who are so 
in harmony that they can watch over one 
eg no matter how far distant they may 

ee , 

“Yes, I believe it. I know it.” 

«* Oh, teach me, that I too may know.” 

He took her hand in his, and looking into her 
clear dark eyes, he said: 

** When the mind is free from outward cares, 
when you are alone, then turn your passive 
thoughts upon yourself, and watch your con- 
ditions. You will think of one who holds your 
dearest affections, will you not ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, looking into his face. 

“Will you not notice something creeping 
through your veins, that is like unto soft music 
upon ambient air ?”’ 

“Tes 

«And as it comes stealing over the heart, 
you seem to stand in the very presence of the 
loved one. Distance is lost to view ; you see the 
glitter of the eye, almost hear the tone of voice, 
and memory brings back the last words spoken, 
entrancing our senses.” 

Imperceptibly she drew near to him, and 
said : 

«« And is it in that hour, if we so will, that we 
can truly hold converse and feel that another 
watches over our destiny ?” 

“ Yes—did you never thus speak to me ?” 

She hesitated a moment. It was a direct 
question. But the truthful spirit of the woman 
arose in her in all its majesty, and she answered 
simply : 

“Fes.” 

««Then, Leska, does this not prove that one 
soul can guard and protect another ?” 

From this moment they understood each 
other. A pause followed. Then putting his arm 
around her, he turned her face up to his, and 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, and from that hour 
commenced a united soul life. 

The character of Isabel Barrington, so 
different from that of Waleska, was now 
beginning to portray itself. She had schemed 
to attach to herself Ralph Stuart. Not that her 
heart sought his, but that her dreams of 
ambition might be gratified. Ralph was 
possessed of a fortune. She wished to gain him 
in order to make a “ splendid match.” She saw 
his attraction to Waleska. The more she thought 
of it the higher rose her pride. 

James Alexander was also reputed be be a 
person advancing in the financial world. Be- 
sides, he was the confidential clerk of Mark 
Douglas. In some respects he was more to her 
taste. There was nothing in his intellectual 
life that she could not understand, while in that 
of Ralph there were often moods that she could 
not fathom. If James Alexander had the most 
gold she would soon know whom to choose. She 
watched and waited. 

On this same evening that Ralph and Leska 
found each other’s hearts, sat in the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Barrington Isabel and James. She 
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was playing on the piano, and James was turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music. 

« Ah, Bella, how charmingly you sing !” 

** Flatterer !’ she said, coyly. 

* Would you-care to know of a piece of good 
fortune that happened to me to-day ?” 

« Yes, tell me.” 

“You have heard of the Paris. Lottery? To- 
day I drew its second prize.” 

She half rose from her seat. 

«You did!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Itis pleasing, is it. not, for it puts 
in my possession the means of gratifying all my 
desires—that is if I can have one to share it 
with me.” 

“How fortunate! Well, we would all buy 
tickets if we could win the prizes. You will be 
leaving us now.” 

«‘A journey would be pleasant, would it not? 
Would you like to see the old countries ?” 

“Yes, indeed I should,” she answered. 

«Will you go with me, Bell? I have long 
loved you.” 

She did not answer. She knew that her 
mother did not like James Alexander, bub the 
prospect before her was glittering. 

«* How ?” she asked, almost under her breath. 

* As my wife,.of course.” 

*« My parents would object.” 

«You are of age, and your own mistress.” 

Yes, but——” 

“Listen. I have known for a long time that 
I was not looked upon with favourable eyes by 
your mother, but; by you I am always welcome. 
A marriage license can be procured, and after 
we are wedded I know they will forgive you.” 

They talked the matter over for a long time, 
and at length he succeeded in gaining her con- 
sent. She had money in her own right. This 
fact he had ascertained before he asked her to 
accompany him. He bade her be quick in her 
arrangements, as within a day or two the 
steamer would sail. He gave hera good-night 
kiss and they parted. 

James Alexander passed quickly to his own 
home. Little. by little he was becoming aware 
that he was watched. The chain of circum- 
stances was drawing around him. He had 
stolen the bonds from the safe of his friend. 
He knew that ere long it would be discovered, 
and as he alone had the duplicate key to the 
safe the theft would be fastened upon him. 
Hence the haste to be away. 

Hence his wish to have a wife with money, so 
that if it were discovered he could fall back 
on her bounty, and thus escape prison. For 
would not a wife shield her husband? The 
glitter of gold charmed her. The glitter of a 
wife’s money would cover his crime, if it became 
known, 

Mark Douglas, though a man who rarely 
spoke his full mind to anyone unless directly 
questioned, in this instance- resolved to act 
promptly and pointedly. He would charge 
James Alexander with purloining the bonds, and 
demand. restitution. 

His daughter in all that she had ever de- 
scribed to him from the magic mirror, had been 
truthful. Shehad pointed outtheman. Should 
he hesitate? No, he would not. The morrow 
came. She merchant went to his counting- 
house. 

It was some two or three days after James 
and Isabel had resolved upon a clandestine 
marriage and flight. Mark Douglas entered his 
counting-house, but his clerk had not yet come. 
An hour went by, still he did not come. The 
morning passed, and it began to be whispered 
that there was a “ mysterious disappearance.” 
Wise ones put their heads together and asked : 

** Are the books all right ?” 

The merchant answered : 

wae. 

What then? And yet he waited. He would 
yet give him the benefit of the doubt. Night 
came, and then Mark Douglas told that bonds 
entrusted to him were missing from the safe, 
and that James Alexander had taken them. 

They went to the homeof Alexander. He was 
not there. They asked his friends—they knew 
not his whereabouts. They went to Mrs. George 
Barrington’s. Hereall was commotion. Isabel 


was missing, and a letter -had been found; 
written by her, telling of her marriage and. de- 
parture. 

Then the circumstance of flight, and the 
event of the missing bonds were put together, 
and there was doubt no longer. But he was 
for the present out of their reach. They were 
both—James and Isabel—charmed with the 
glitter of wealth. But they would meet with 
their recompense. 

The owners of the bonds came to Mark 
Douglas, and together they planned for their 
recovery. ‘The fugitives were tracked. They 
were met and the money the bonds sold for de- 
manded. Threatened with imprisonment and 
disgrace, he gave back the residue, and Isabel 
was glad to compromise the matter by paying 
the balance. But they returned no more. 
She knew now what it was to marry for posi- 
tion. 

* * * * * 


On a beautiful evening in midsummer Ralph 
and Waleska sat together, her head resting on 
his shoulder, and their hands clasped. 

«Tell me, Leska, is it not true, that human 
affection is necessary to human beings ?” 

“Tee. 

* Does it not awaken our sympathies for all 
around us? In experiencing it ourselves does 
it not open the way to the hearts of others ?” 

“Yes, Ralph, it is the key note to cha- 
racter.” 

«*And as we know more of our own love life 
does it not lead us to understand the secrets of 
the lives of others ?” 

« Yes, it is the foundation stone of universal 
| love. And from. this all other friendships and 

affections spring.” 
| ‘“ When I knew you not, Waleska, there was 
| in my soul an incompleteness, but when I met 
you my heart said, ‘Behold thy complement.’ 
And as we drew near in mind was it not like the 
| attraction of the needle to the pole? Did not 
our souls say inwardly, ‘Teach me to be the 
| realisation of your ideal?’ But did we not, as 
| time wore on, find that the more we saw of one 
janother, the 
blended ?” 
Her answer was a silent pressure of the hand, 
| for in love silence speaks. To be near theobject 
| of our soul’s desire is to know unity.. He drew 
| her more closely to him. 





| « And when we are wedded we will look back | 


| on these hours of haleyon bliss as the ones that 
taught us to know each other’s hearts. Is it not 
' so, Leska ?” 
“Yes, darling. Ever my own,” and their lips 
met in.one long magnetic kiss. E. L. F. 


———— 


| 
| 
| 


A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 


THERE was once a young Russian prince who 

| was as cruel as Russian princesalone can be. He 

made nothing of insulting and abusing anyone ; 

| he would ruthlessly lead the chase across the 

fields of young corn which were the peasants’ 

only hope of subsistance, and make nothing of 

trampling down women, feeble old men, or 
children, if they were in his way. 

On one occasion, being more than half intoxi- 
cated, he saw-a beautiful child playing in the 
road before the door of a poor peasant’s hut, and 
rode deliberately over it, and when its mother, 
with frantic cries, rushed forth and lifted it 
from the ground it was quite dead. The poor 
woman’s grief was so great, the dead child was 
so beautiful, and the wrath of those who 
witnessed the scene was so intense, that even 
the cruel prince could not be quite indifferent to 
what he had done. Having watched the woman 
fora while, he drew his purse from his pocket 
and rode towards her. 

“Here,” said he, dropping it into her lap, 
“here is money enough to make you rich 
amongst other peasants. Doubtless you: have 
more children, or will have. They are always 
plenty, one more or less, what does it matter? 
See now, you are rich, stop crying.” 








more perfectly our natures | 





But as he spoke, the woman lifted the purse 
in her hand and flung it in his face. : 

“Take back your blood money,” she said, 
“ My child was worth more to me than all the 
gold in Russia. But listen, insolent prince. A 
poor peasant woman can do no harm, but she 
can see the harm that is coming. My mother 
was a-wise woman, I also can see into eternity. 
The horse that has been the death of my 
darling will be the cause of yours ere long. Yes, 
he will rid the world of you—thank heaven. It 
is written. I read it. Go, and leave me with 
my dead.” 

As the woman spoke the prince turned pale. 
He was very superstitious, and the belief in 
prophecy was strong in those days. Without 
making answer he rode away. His followers at 
his bidding scattered the contents of his purse 
amongst the crowd, who at once changed their 
curses to cheers, and the broken-hearted woman 
was left alone. 

As for the prince, he rode home as fast as ‘he: 
could, and so great was the impression made by 
the words the poor peasant mother had uttered, 
that he at once ordered his horse, a great 
favourite, of which he had been fonder than he 
ever was of any living being, to be sent away to 
a distant portion of the country. The animal 
was to be cared for as though it were a human 
being ; a house was to be built for him, and he 
was to be closely confined therein if he, the 
prince, himself, ever visited that portion of the 
country. 

Of course these orders were strictly obeyed. 
The favourite steed went into a sort of royal 
exile, and the prince used to ride other horses, 
when he trampled down other peasants’ corn. 
People remembered the prophecy, however, 
and many secretly hoped for its fulfilment. 
The unhappy mother had the reputation for a 
sort of second sight, believed in by those of her 
nation. 

However, time passed on. A year went by— 
two—three—four. The fifth came. Duringall 
this time the prince had heard no tidings of his 
banished favourite. At last he inquired about 


| him, and heard that he had been dead for a long 


while. Laziness and over-feeding had killed 
him. 

“So,” cried the prince, “he will not be 
my death, at least! A dead horse can kill 
nobody?” 

And then, as though the creature were an 
enemy who had been thwarted in some evil 
intent, the desire to see his dead body and 
triumph over it, seized upon his master. 

Attended by a great train, he set out for the 
place where the horse had lived and died. The 
remains had been laid, with respect, in a sort of 
tomb built for the purpose. 

«« Let me see them,” cried the prince. 

His word was law. The tomb was opened. 
Only the skeleton of the poor beast remained, 
but beside this the prince stood with an absurd 
look of triumph upon his countenance. 

“So!” cried he. You were to be my death, 
were you? Ah, ah! you cannot run away with 
me now, nor throw me. I defy you to bite me, 
or to kick me. See how quietly you allow me to 
kick you!” 

As he spoke he bestowed upon the skull of the 
dead animal a disdainful kick. But, on the 
instant, his laughter changed into a cry of 
anguish, and his couriers saw him writhing on 
the ground in agony; close about his leg was 
twisted a black and ‘hideous object with fierce 
eyes and darting head. It was a venomous. 
serpent which had coiled itself within the hollow 
of the skull of the dead horse, and which the 
kick the prince had given him aroused to 
wrath. 

The sting proved deadly. In a few hours the 
prince was dead. They bore him home to be 
buried in the tomb of his’ fathers. No one 
grieved for him; and at her door stood the 
peasant whose prophecy had been fulfilled. 
Other children now played at her knee, but she 
had not forgotten her murdered little one. 


————_ 


Consrper your calling the most elevated and 
the most important; but never be above it. 
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FACETIA. 
A DILEMMA. 


« WHAT are you puzzling over, Ponsonby ?” 

«T’m trying to answer a note from the ‘dear 
duchess,’ as you call her. She’s done me the 
honour to write and ask if that St. Bernard 
pup I gaye her should be fed on meat or 
biscuits ?” 

“Well, biscuits, shouldn’t it ?” 

“Of course. But she spells biscuits with a 
K,. you see, and I don’t like to spell it properly 
for fear of hurting her grace’s feelings; and yet 
Idon’t want to get it about that I spell biscuits 
with a K.” 

“Say meat, then!” 

« But she spells meat with two E’s!” 

—Punch. 


A MUSICIAN OF THE FUTURE. 


Prraspy: ‘*I—a—confess I do not care for 
Mozart.. He’s—a—too tuney for me!’’ 

Miss Smarr (innocently): “Dear me! And 
is that—a—the result of a defective ear, in your 
case f or is it merely for want of proper train- 
ing ? 3? 

(Utter collapse of Prigsby.) 


A TWOPENNY TWISTER. 


At the Greenwich revision court recently, a 
conservative baker who had been objected to by 
his own party, claimed his costs, which were 
allowed by the barrister—to the amount of 
twopence ! That Tory baker was probably never 
so dissatisfied with one of his own twopenny 
roles before. —Funny Folks. 


—Punch. 


WINGED. 


Luiv has been compelled to suspend his per- 
formances at the Aquarium owing to mental 
exhaustion. Weare not surprised. The obvious 
tendency of his late feat was to render him a 
little “ flighty.” —Funny Folks. 

BARK-I8 RED-DY. 


THE newspapers continue to publish the most 
emphatic assertions that the habitual drunkard 
can be cured by “red bark.” We confess that 
we are @ trifle incredulous.” If a man has made 
up his mind to go to the “dogs,” it is hardly 
likely that he will be deterred by a bark.” 

—Funny Folks. 


JOHN BULL AND THE TRICK-TAX. 


Hongst Joun Butt is just beginning to open 
ply os eyes, for—he thinks he sees it. At 

t ! 

“Dang, it!’ he cries, scratching his head. 
“Why, it beats thimble-rig, and the three-card 
trick ain’t nowhere beside it !”” 

Just so. Honest John. has, been tricked all 
these years into consenting to an income-tax, so 
levied that he has no control whatever on the 
sum it takes out of his pocket ! 

The trick works thus : 

John agrees to pay, say; sixpence in the pound 
on his income. 

He makes a return of that income. 

But the Commissioners may reject his 
return, and instead of taking his amount, fix 
their own. 

But he has the right to appeal ? 

Yes; and they have the power, to reject his 
r pam and charge on what sum they choose. to 

“ 


Thus John is the victim of a trick-tax which 
yields whatever the Government like to make it 
yield. It matters little whether the income-taxis 
nominally sixpence, one shilling, or two shillings 
in the pound, if those.who levy it decide how 
many pounds it shall be levied on! 

Now what but this is happening ? 

The “ Daily News,” says: “The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has lacked courage to make a 
declared increase in taxation, but an effort has 
been made to maintain the revenue returns by 
surcharges. ‘The long word “ surcharges” is, 
as honest John is beginning to find out, another 
name for the “screw” that forms the essential 
part of this trick-tax. 

Perhaps some day he will learn further, that 





this trick-tax, with its arbitrary surcharges, is a 
violation of a fundamental law of his constitu- 
tion, by which he is himself to fix the limits to 
which he is willing to be taxed. 
Then there. will be a “ bobbery.” 
—Funny Folks. 
TRADE JOTTINGS. 
The Candle Factor. 


Ir a candle factor indulges much in stimulants, 
he generally becomes a dips-omaniac. 

The candle factor is the most contradictory 
character in existence: he is never so happy 
himself as when he is “greaving” for other 
people. 

It is supposed that the ancients did not use 
wicks in their lights, because they were not 
sufficiently “‘up to snuff.” 

It is quite an error to suppose that wax lights 
are made from the fat of the tapir. 

The Vienna Exhibition contained a candle 
trophy arranged as an immense basket. This was 
probably to show that candle-iiaking is a sort of 
wick-erwork. 

Our own candle factor assures us that when 
Shakespeare spoke of the “* mould” of form, he 
was alluding to the “best hard white” at one 
shilling per pound. 

The deadlights of aship are always “ stearine ”’ 
candles. 

Candles have never been used as lamps for an 
express ; the only available sort would have been 
rush-lights. 





HOW SHOCKING. 





«TELL me truly, sister dearest, 
Why your cheek is growing 
pale, 
Why that look of anguish gathers 
On your brow—tell me the tale ; 
Ts it one of love neglected 
That has bow’d your spirit so, 
Or of friendship unrejected ? 
Tell your brother, whisper low.” 


“It is not of love or falsehood 

Cankering in this heart divine, 

Love and friendship in abundance, 
Dearest brother, stillare mine. 

I would rather keep the reason 
Seal’d for ever in my breast, 

But if you insist on knowing, 
All my friends are better 

dressed.” ©. Fe 





STATISTICS. 


. 


Letcestrr Square Soup Kitchen AND 
Reruex.—During the year ending 31st. October 
126,855 meals of soup and bread, 39 tons of 
coals, and 2,483 nights lodgings were given to 
the poor by this Charity, being an increase of 
27,620 meals over the preceding year; 1074 
families were provided with Christmas dinners. 

A Year’s Wrecks.—The Wreck Register of 
the past year shows that the number of ship- 
wrecks, casualties, and collisions on and near 
the coasts of the United Kingdom from July 1, 
1877, to June 30, 1878, was 3,641, of which, how- 
ever, only 422 cases involved total loss, and loss 
of life occurred in only 126, 








GEMS. 


Our sorrows are like thunder clouds, which 
seem black in the distance, but ‘grow lighter as 
they approach. 

A MAN is an idiot if he be enraged with an ill 
that he cannot remedy, or if he endures one that 
he can. He must bear the gout, but there is 
no occasion to let a fly tiekle his nose. 





prevented if it was only remembered that a 
person who tells you of the faults of others, 
intends to tell others of your faults. 

A Goop man, who has seen much of the 
world and is not tired of it, says: “ The grand 
essentials to happiness in this life, are—some- 
thing to-do, something to love, and something 
to hope for. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Snow Puppine (on Snow Movtp wir 
Custrarp).—Half a packet gelatine, half a pint 
of water, one-half pound grated sugar, whites 
of two eggs, juice of two lemons. Melt the 
gelatine in the water, and whip the whole mix- 
ture for about twenty minutes, pour into the 
mould, serve with custard over it. 

Green Tra Cream.—Boil one-half ounce of 
Hyson with one-half ounce of isinglass till the 
latter is dissolved, ina pint and a half of milk, 
sweeten, and strain through muslin into a mould. 
Pour custard over when.cold. 

Noun’s Biscuirs.—One pound fine sugar, one 
half pound almonds, and a few. bitter. anes, 
pounded fine, one quarter pound of flour, six 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, the 
grated rind of two lemons, some finely-sliced 
citron-peel. Mix well together, and bake in 
small shapes. 

Sponer Cake.—Five eggs, half a pound of 
loaf sugar, the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, a quarter of a pound of flour. Separate 
the yolks from the whites. Beat the yolks and 
sugar together until they are very light, then 
add the whites after they have been whisked to 
a dry froth, alternately with the flour. Stir in 
the lemon, put the mixture in small pans, sift 
sugar over them, and bake them. 

Lapy AzsBrss CiKges.—Pound three ounces of 
almonds, one quarter pound butter, two ounces 
loaf sugar, with a. little rose-water, till it be- 
comes a thick paste. Spread it on a buttered 
tin; divide it into eight cakes; bake it in a 
slow oven. When cold, put a spoonful of pre- 
serve on each cake, and cover with whipped 
cream. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——- 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the estab- 
lishment of College Halls of Residence, on an 
economical plan, for young men engaged during 
the day as students orin business in London. 
They will reside under collegiate rules, and enjoy 
the advantages of college life. 

TE arrangements by which it was hoped the 
remaining toll-bound bridges of London 
would be freed this year, are likely to fall 
through. 

Mr. Irvine has been asked to become a. 
vice-president of the ‘‘ City Church and Church- 
yard Protection Society.” It isa graceful com- 
pliment. 

Tur Duke of Edinburgh has consented to 
beeome the president of the Ashford Fat Cattle 
Show, and to preside at the annual dinner in 
December. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Connaught intend 
to visit Ireland for two months in the spring, 
including the week of the Punchestown races. 

A muntricent offer has been made to the 
court of directors of the Margate Sea Bathing 
Infirmary (for scrofula) by Professor Erasmus 
Wilson, whose recent gift of the Kgyptian 
obelisk to London isso well known to thepublic. 
Mr. Wilson announced through the chairman, 
Colonel Creaton, his desire to erect at his own 
sole cost a new wing containing wards for nearly 
seventy patients, a tepid sea-water swimming 
bath, and a chapel containing seats for 300 
people. A resolution accepting with the warmest 
cordiality and gratitude this “large-hearted 
act of benevolence,” the cost of which will pro- 
bably exceed £20,000, was unanimously passed 


BememBer what a world of gossip would be | by the court. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxurga.—We are sorry to say you are too old for either 
Customs or Inland Revenue. 


from nineteen to twenty-two. 

Ste1smunp.—All Saints’ Day, or All Hallows, is a fes- 
¢tival observed in the Roman Catholic Courch on the Ist 
of November, in commemoration of all those saints and 
martyrs in whose honour no particular day is assigned. 
Halloween, or Hallow Eve, the night of October 31, has 
for many centuries been the occasion by young people 
for the performance of certain games and spells by which 
they are supposed to discover their future partners. 

Crara L.—At nineteen you cannot legally marry with- 
out your parents’ consent ; but if they withhold it on the 
ground that you are not old enough we think they are 
anwise and too stringent. You can marry and the mar- 
riage would be binding, providing your parents did not 
appear at the altar and forbid the marriage. 

Coox.—We are not surprised to hear of your failnre 
with the sauce mentioned. Try waat is known as the 
“* Chef,” a creamy sauce much in favour with professional 
cooks, anc one which we can personally recommend. 

Rosert C.—1. Handwriting very good for yourage. 2. 
‘To polish mahogany in its natural state isa very arduous 
task, and one which we snould not advise an amateur to 
attempt. 

Eowiy L.—Qunicksilver is the mineral employed to coat 
Jooking-giasses ; but it is 2 long and delicate process. It 
‘would be cheaper to purchase one complete. 

V. R.—When you married the money in the bank be- 
came the property of your husband, subject to any settle- 
ment made upon the marriage, and also to the provisions 
of tne Married Women's Property Act, 1870. 

O. W.—St. Swithin lived in theninth century. He was 
teacher to King Ethelwolf. He was made Bishop of 
Winchester in 852, and died July 2,862. Tradition states 
that it rained forty days because of a proposal to remove 
his remains from the churchyard to the cathedral on 
July 15. 

Ayn Apmirer.—Try, if possible, to join the Household 
Cavairy. Recruits must not be under eighteen or over 
twenty-five years of age. The heignt for the heavy 
cavalry is from 5ft. Sin. to 5ft. Llin.; medium, from 5ft. 
7in. vo 5ft. 9in.; light, from 5ft. 6in. to 5ft. Sin. The 
chest measurement is from 34in. to Sé6in, Apply by letter 
at the Horse Guards, or at the nearest recruiting sta- 
tion. 

Crrprocrarpx.— Leasehold houses are personal property. 
Your father-in-law’s houses and money will, on his 
decease intestate, have to be divided equally among his 
two sons and two daughters. Why is he incapable of 
making a will? 

Grorer.—Mushrooms are not grown from seed, but 
from a mycelium, or thready fibre, called the spawn, 
which spreads in every direction through the soil. “This 
grows in the ground, out of sight, the mushroom first 
appearing on it as a small knob, pushing its way to the 
surface, where it rapidly developes. It is usually found 
in pastures where horses are kept. 

Historian.—l. We have never published a story written 
by the author you mention. 2, Handwriting suitable 
for «2 clerkship. 

Mase. W.—To clean alpaca, take tea-leaves and boil 
them in water, then wash the alpaca in the tea-water, 
rubbing it with your hands. Squeeze out tight, and iron 
with a hot iron. 

Aenrs.—l. We should ascribe his change of manner 
towards you to jealousy. 2. Rusty nail-water will some- 
times remove freckles. 3. Glycerine, diluted with rose- 
water, will whiten and soften the skin. 

Joun.—Write to some person in the place where the 
bond was issued. 

Bos.— We know of nothing that will remove small-pox 
marks from the face. 

C, B.—The age is not made a matter 0’ mnch import- 
ance. The best age is from seventeen to twenty-five 
years, but being older will not prevent your admission, 
although it might hinder your aptitude, 


The limit of age for the ‘ 
former is from twenty to twenty-two, and for the latter ; 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE WILL BE PUBLISHED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 


“TWICE REJECTED; OR, 


THE NAMELESS ONE,” 


By the Author of “ The Baronct's Son,” “ Who Did It?” Se. ge 





————. 





Sxrpawar Jace, Srarsar, Srower, Sxrsat Jack, and 
Mernvicine Cnest, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with four young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Skipaway Jack is twenty-three, blue eyes, 
fair. Staysail Stower is. twenty-four, fair, good-looking, 
medium height. Skysail Jack is nineteen, brown hair, 
grey eyes, fair. Medicine Chest is twenty, fair, medium 
neight, light hair. Respondents must be between seven- 
teen and twenty-one. 

Partrttx, twenty-three, tall, dark, bine eves, of 2 loving 
disnosition, fond of home, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-six. 

H. W., twenty-five, medium height, fair, of a loving 
disposition, would lixe to correspond with a gentleman 
avout thirty. 

Patpreen, twenty-eicht, tall, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. Respondent must be fond of 
home, tail, and have a little money. . 
fTix Ere and Brown Jor, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy. would like vo correspond witn two young ladies. 
Tin Eye is twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, Of medium 
heieht. Brown Joe is twenty-one, light nair, blue eyes, 
medium height, good-looking. 


4 LESSON. 


Mr heart was sad and weary, longing, I knew not 


why, 

To be far away from the busy throng ‘neath the 
blue suinmer’s sky, 

So I took up my book and rambled thro’ ‘fieldand 
hedgerow green, 

*Mid floweret sweet and wild bird’s song, a cer- 
tain cure for spieen- 

I found in the streamlet’s murmur for my 
thoughts a soothing calm; 

I sougnt ‘neath the tree a shelter and found in 
its shade a balm— 

A balm for my trouoled spirit in the words of a 
st anger—rare, 

Whose age I with reverence noted as I sat down 
beside him there. 


He arnt for . pleasant story from out of my 
ittle ‘ 

And I chose one of simple glory, and ne’er can 
forget his look 

As he listened wita breathless wonder to the 
message of love and joy 

With the sparkling eye and steadfast gaze and 
attention of a boy; 

And when I had ceased my reading his eyes, 
whic had brighter grown, 

Were gazing up in the heavens and over the 
meadows blown 

With cowslip and witha daisy, with buttercup’s 
simpie bloom, 

beteat =~ easpreading carpet in nature’s golden 
oom. 


As he said “ I know nonght of reading from ont 

of a printed book ”’— 

And gan hoiier, sweeter became his voice and 

ooK— 
“But I gather from field and meadow, from flower 

and waving grain, 

From the song of bird and sunshine, from the 

ewdrop and the rain, 

A token of God’s presence, of His goodness, 
truth, and love, 

Of His watchful care of earth’s creatures from 
out of His throne above, 

And spread out now before me in the Almighty’s 
page of gold, 

The same as your book has told me the glorious 
tale of old; 

The buttercuy’s simple blossom, the summer 
wind’s soft caress, 

All teach me to sing His praises, all tell me His 
name to biess. i 


Happy Mintz, eichteen, a domestic, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair, fond of home and children, loving, would lize 
to correspond with a young tradesman with a view to 
matrimony. 

LoxE.ry N&LL, twenty, medium height, dark hair, grey 
eyes, fond of home, domesticated, would like to corre- 
svond with a non-commissioned officer in the army or 
navy. 

Hiipa and Err, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentiemen. Hilda is twenty, dark, light hair, 
blue eyes, good-looking. Ethel is twenty-four, loving, 
fair, dark eyes, fond of home. ; 

J. W. and C. S., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony. J. W. is 
twenty-three, brown hair and eyes, of medium height. 
C. S. is twenty-four, medium height, brown hair, grey 
eyes. Respondents must be about the same age, tall, 
dark. 

Hanvy Hanpy and Forretrvt Jor, two seamen in the 
Royal Naval Academy, would like to corresvond with 
two young ladies between nineteen and twenty-two. 
Handy Handy is twenty, tall. fair. Porgetful Joe is 
twenty-one, dark, blue eyes, fond of music. 

Jamrs P., nineteen, fair, brown heir, crey eyes, of a 
loving disposition, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about eighteen. 


Fatru, Horr, and Crarrrr, three sisters, wish to corre. 
spond with three young men. Faith is twenty-three, 
orown hair, grey eyes. Hope is twenty-one, tall, fair, 
biue eyes, fond of home. y is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, and very fond of home and 
music. 

Erurt V., seventeen, fair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a dark good-tempered young man. 

Kirrr and Ngtuix, two friends, would like to corre. 
svond with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony, 
Kitty is twenty, fond of home and children. Nellie is 
nineteen, thoroughiy domesticated. 

Maroareta, Saran, and Neti, three friends, wou) 
like to correspond with three gentlemen. ta is 
twenty-nine, tall, dark, and domesticated. rah is 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, fond of home and chil- 
dren. Nell is eighteen, brown hair and eyes, of a ioving 
disposition. 

Wartertianrt Door, Fore Eccenrric Roitirr, and 
Levgx, three seamen in the Royal Navy, wonid like to 
correspond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Watertight Door is twenty-three, fair, medium 
height, good-loosing. Fore Eccentric Roller is twenty. 
four, tall, of a ioving disposition. Lever is twenty-three, 
auburn hair, medium height, fond of music. 

Roven & Rrapr, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, medium height, light hair, hazel eyes, and fond of 
cnilaren, would lixe to correspond with a young lady 
living in or near Plymouth. 

Crrrus Jack and Lawarca BILt, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Cyprus Jack is twenty-two. ill is 
twenty-one. 


Communications R&SCEIVED: 


Srarrient is led to by—Moonshine. 

Frep by—Cassie, nineteen, medium height. prown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of dancing; by—Fanny V., eighteen, 
tall. dark hair, grey eyes, good-lookirg; and by—Domes- 
ticated, tall, fond of nome, loving. 

L. B. by—S. B., en Myre 

Prrcr by—Belle , medium height, good-looking, 
fair. fond of music and dancing; and by—Little Emily, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

Hewnr by—Dark-Eyed Kate, nineteen, medium height; 
by—Nancy, twenty-one, dark, fond of home and ciil- 
dren; and by—Hawthorne, twenty-three, light brown 
hair, fair. 

Mitty by—W. A., twenty-four, tall, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

Aticr vy—H. P., twenty-one, good-looking. 

: Srivia by—c. T., twenty-one, fond of children, good- 
ooking. 

Biossom by—J. M. J., twenty-one, tall, brown aair, 
hazel eyes. 

Aywisz vy—J. M., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, of 
medium height. 

Harerr by—Rose, tall, dark, fond of children. 

Tom br—Violet, fair, fond of music and dancing. 

Tre Hat by—Grace, nineteen, fond of dancing and 
music, fair. 

Rover by—Lillie, twenty, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Swirrsurge by—Eveline, twenty, fond of music and 
dancing. 

Aticia by—J. G., twenty-four, of a loving disposition, 
medium height. 

Jauxs by—Mary, twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
affectionate, t.oroughly domesticated. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Loxpos Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kinedom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightwence each. 

Taz Lonxpoxs Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weexiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirt and Fasxt1ox, Vois. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca, 

Everrsopr’s Jounwat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXIII, of Taz Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 64. 

Aiso the TiTtx and inpxx to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 203 (Nov.) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Higntpence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Hditor of Txz Loypow ReapER, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
Scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snould 
retain copies. 
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